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THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


HE Speech addressed by the Emperor of the Frencn on 
Monday last to the Legislative Body is less significant 


_ and characteristic than usual. The American Presipent and 


the English SoveretGn, unlike the Emperor Napoteon, have 
to deal with assemblies which exercise a real control over 
national transactions. ‘The annual Message to Congress is a 
report, by the First Magistrate of the Republic, on all the 
affairs of the Union ; and with us, the Speech from the 
Throne is chiefly occupied with a summary of measures on 
which Parliament is invited to deliberate. But the Legis- 
lative Body of France exercises no influence on war or 
peace, nor are the modest functions to which it is confined 
considered worthy of public mention by the Chief of the State. 
Even the most absolute rulers, however, stand in need of 
some channel of communication with the public, and Na- 
poLeon III. is a master of that terse and pregnant eloquence 
which befits State papers and solemn manifestoes. His re- 
cent Speech is but a more formal and conspicuous article 
in the Monitewr. On previous occasions, the Emperor has 
taken the opportunity afforded by the meeting of the Legis- 
lative Body to indicate to his country and to Europe 
some important political decision ; but on Monday last, the 
Speech only summed up in appropriate language the suc- 
cesses of the past year, and the hopes of the present. Any 
non-official writer of competent ability could have produced 
a document equally well suited to the immediate purpose. 

If any serious doubt had existed as to the ultimate success 
of the negotiations, the Imperial expressions of courtesy to 
Russia would have tended to confirm the expectations of 
peace. The intimation that the Allies must be prepared for 
a less welcome alternative cannot be supposed to forebode a 
rupture; for both the English and French Governments are 
prudently anxious to avoid any language calculated to raise 
extravagant expectations, so long as there is a possibility of 
disappointment. It is singular, however, that Europe has, 
for some days, been unconsciously in the enjoyment of peace. 
The French Emperor made no direct allusion on Monday 
to the fact which was stated by Lord Patmerston, on the 
same evening, in the House of Commons, and the Premrer 
actually forgot the exact day on which the war with Russia 
may be said to have come to an end; but it is not the less 
certain that, in the course of last week, the assembled Plenipo- 
tentiaries signed a Preliminary Treaty of Peace. The same 
reasons which caused the omission of this important event 
in the Imperial Speech induced Lord Patmerston to divert 
attention from its bearings by studied coldness and indiffe- 
rence. There had been, he said, no regular Preliminary Treaty ; 
but, to avoid delay, the Plenipotentiaries had once more 
signed the Protocol of Vienna, with the direct declaration 
that it was to be regarded as a Preliminary Treaty. There 
is, in fact, no more difference, either in form or substance, 
between the modes of proceeding contrasted by the Minister, 
than that which distinguishes a contract, complete in itself, 
from an agreement that the parties shall be bound by the 


_ terms of an annexed memorandum. A protocol adopted as 


a preliminary treaty is a preliminary treaty, and, subject to 
the limitation implied in the word which indicates its pro- 
visional character, it is a treaty of peace. If the Congress 
were to separate at this moment without rescinding its 
existing decisions, the Western Powers would be at peace 
with Russia, on the conditions of the Vienna Protocol. This 
state of international relations is, indeed, only probationary 
and tentative. The assent of the contracting Powers to the 
Preliminaries is liable to be revoked, and the hostilities which 
would ensue would be a continuation of the former war; but 
for the time, and until some change takes place in the position 
of affairs, the war has ceased to exist. Unless some special 
Provision has been made by the negotiators for a modified 


continuance of hostile operations, any capture made sub- 
sequently to the signature of Preliminaries, with knowled ze 
of the fact, is invalid by the law of nations. In the interval 
between the rst of October, 1801, when Preliminaries were 
signed in London on the part of England and France, and 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Amiens in the following 
spring—and within the time limited for the termination of 
hostilities—the Bellona, a French privateer, took the Swine- 
herd, an English merchantman, and procured the con- 
demnation cf the ship as a good prize, in the Isle of France. 
On a subsequent appeal to the Council of Prizes at Paris, 
the judgment of the inferior Court was confirmed, on the 
express ground that the captors, although they had seen the 
King of ExGianp’s proclamation of the signature of Pre- 
liminary Articles of Peace, were not, in the absence of any 
French attestation, to be held legally cognisant of the fact. 
Chancellor Kent, who cites the case for a somewhat dif- 
ferent purpose, intimates his own disapprobation, as well as 
that of Count Merry, of the judgment pronounced by the 
Court of Prizes. It is, however, material to observe the 
admission of both parties that the capture, after sufficient 
notice of the Preliminaries, would have been invalid. 

As the existence of the treaty has only oozed out in 
answer to questions in the House of Commons, hostilities 
might have continued, in the midst of peace, but for the 
armistice which has been proclaimed. The legal condition 
of the armies in the Crimea is, at this moment, that of belli- 
gerents, inasmuch as their commanders have no official 
knowledge that the war is provisionally atan end. In the 
meantime, however, they are prohibited from carrying on 
actual hostilities ; and thus, two fictions, reciprocally destroy- 
ing one another, will be found equivalent to a fact, for 
while the Generals are not supposed to know that 
the war is over, they are also conventionally ignorant 
that the armistice is an unnecessary form. ‘The reason 
of this complicated, but not inconvenient, mode of pro- 
ceeding is to be found in a laudable desire to save time. It 
may be inferred, from the acts of the Conference, that 
the Plenipotentiaries at once ascertained that their views 
were approximately identical or reconcileable. The questions 
which were still undecided were probably such as have usually 
been determined in the interval between the signature of 
Preliminaries and the definitive treaty ; and it became, there- 
fore, convenient to record the progress already achieved as a 
basis for future negotiations. By converting the protocol 
into a preliminary treaty, the negotiators relieved them- 
selves from a large part of their undertaking, and it must be 
assumed that they expected to accomplish the remainder of 
their task before the end of the present month. Any unlooked- 
for delay might be provided for by a prolongation of the 
armistice, but, in the improbable event of a rupture, the rati- 
fication of the several Governments would be withheld. It 
must be remembered, however, that, when the Sovereigns 
have formally adopted the acts of their Plenipotentiaries, the 
operation of the treaty dates, not from the ratification, but 
from the signature. 

The experienced diplomatists assembled at Paris have 
virtually declared their conviction that an early peace is 
certain, for no statesman would willingly create a precedent 
for the renewal of a war after the consent of the belligerents 
to a preliminary treaty. The provocation which could 
justify so unusual a course would indicate unjustifiable 
caprice, if not perfidy, on the part of the delinquent. Even 
a considerable change in the relative positions of the con- 
tracting Powers would scarcely warrant the rupture of nego- 
tiations ; and still less could a difference of opinion on minor 
points authorize so novel and violent a measure. From the 
day when they first came to a general agreement as to the 
terms of peace, the parties to the negotiations became col- 
leagues rather than opponents; and while they maintain 
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exist. 

In defining the intention of the fifth, or open article of 
the Austrian proposals, the Allies must necessarily retain, 
to some extent, their antagonistic position towards Russia ; 
but in the arrangements which relate to Turkey and to the 
Principalities, it is highly desirable that Count Ortorr and 
Baron Brunynow should co-operate with the representatives 
of the Western Powers. It must be assumed that the 
Emperor ALEXANDER has sincerely resolved to abandon, at 
least for the present, the aggressive policy of his father ; and 
in default of the dismemberment or appropriation of Turkey, 
it is the interest of Russia that the Ottoman Government 
should be strong and prosperous. An Anglo-French Pro- 
tectorate at Constantinople, supported by Austrian demonstra- 
tions on the Danube, will henceforth always be present to 
the imagination, if not to the perception, of Russian statesmen, 
so long as the throne of the Sunray is thought to be inse- 
cure. It was the policy of Nrcnonas to discountenance any 
reforms which could tend to strengthen and consolidate the 
Turkish Empire, but the establishment and success of the 
alliance between France and England changes all the con- 
ditions of the Eastern problem. The next encroachments 
on the part of Russia may not improbably assume the form 
of a close alliance with the Porte against mutinous or dis- 
contented subjects. For the present, however, it is by no 
means certain that, in the development of the principles 
already accepted, there will be any serious discrepancy 
between the Russian policy and the views of the English 
Government. 

Thus ends a war the historical importance of which will 
be increased by the fact that individual wisdom or ability 
has done little to influence its course. The statesmen of 
Russia, as well as those of France and England, drifted into 
the struggle against their will; and Austria was on the point 
of being drawn, still more reluctantly, into the vortex. Alone 
among the nations of Europe, against the judgment of their 
own rulers, and in opposition to the leaning of their aris- 
tocracy, the English people welcomed the conflict, and 
vaguely comprehended its bearing; and the soundness of the 
national instinct has been justified by a political success which 
is almost without a parallel. No great military reputation 
has been created in the Crimea, although the soldierly 
qualities of the armies engaged have been tried by the 
severest test. It is even doubtful whether any general of 
conspicuous ability is at the present moment to be found in 
Europe. The result of the war has not been the gratification 
of any sectional vanity, but the practical determination of 
the political position and of the comparative forces of the 
States of Europe ; and the best security for the continuance of 
peace consists in the knowledge that no single Power can 
commit encroachments with impunity. 

Many prejudices have been corrected by the experience of 
the past two years. It has been proved that Russia is not 
irresistible —that Austria no longer clings to the Holy 
Alliance—that England is, on occasion, not averse to war— 
and that France has learned, in the words of the Emperor, 
to regard any interruption of peace as an unwelcome episode 
in her career. It is the business of the Plenipotentiaries at 
Paris to record, in suitable stipulations, the results and lessons 
of the conflict ; and there is little doubt that, within a few 
weeks, their task will be successfully accomplished. 


YOUR PETITIONERS WILL EVER PRAY, &e. 


A PETITION to Parliament was originally the statement of 
a particular grievance suffered by a particular indivi- 
dual. The privilege of receiving such complaints was 
naturally guarded by Parliament with the utmost jealousy, 
both because they furnished a perpetual pretext for activity 
in affairs of State, and because the right of listening to thein 
implied that high capacity for the general redress of wrong 
which, in the infancy of Constitutions, was considered the 
clearest badge of sovereignty. By insensible degrees, however, 
a Petition has become the expression of opinion on a measure 
which is, or will be, or possibly may be, entertained by the 
Legislature ; and Parliament treats it with the utmost neg- 
lect, or with the utmost deference, according as it assumes 
one of two forms, on each of which we propose to say a few 
words. It will be found that the attention of Parliament is 


ness with which they have been framed and signed. 

A clever writer in the Quarterly Review recently des. 
cribed the history and fate of the Petition which is presented 
to the Legislature at periods when public opinion is stagnant, 
or but slightly stirred. A manifestation of this sort has 
generally for its occasion an event of purely local interest— 
as, for example, a sermon by the vicar on the sins of the 
Israelites, or the perusal of Uncle Tom’s Cabin by the 
Squire’s lady. The popular feeling set in motion by these 
occurrences results naturally in a proposal to petition the 
House of Lords against the Jew Bill, or to petition the 
House of Commons to address the QUEEN to direct the 
Foreign Secretary to request the President of the United 
States to abolish slavery in the southern part of his Excel- 
lency’s dominions. Then follows high debate, with “ great 
searchings of heart.” The Petition, after being drafted by 
the clergyman in accordance with the resolution of a public 
meeting, is amended to meet the scruples of the doctor, 
re-amended to fall in with the opinions of the attorney, 
and modified at the last to secure the adhesion of 
the dissenting minister. It comes out a perfectly respec- 
table document, which, if destined to have little effect 
on the body to which it is addressed, has at all events pro- 
voked much serious thought and honest discussion among a 
number of men who share remotely, as citizens, in the govern- 
ment of a free country. But its dignity terminates at the 
place of its birth. In the House of Commons it is a flat 
zero. An inarticulate mumble from the clerk—an inarticu- 
late remark from the county member who presents it—an 
inarticulate question from the Speaker—and its history 
closes. The gentlemen whose painful travail produced 
it look perhaps in vain for it next morning in the reports of 
the Times. It lurks in the statement that “a variety of 
petitions from Lincolnshire against the Jew Bill were pre- 
sented by several honourable members.” If Mr. Speaker had 
blown his nose twice in five minutes, the combination of 
events would have excited infinitely more interest in the 
House than all the petitions from the midland counties 
together. 

But a Petition becomes a very different thing, and runs a 
very different course, when engendered at a critical stage of 
public opinion. A powerful religious or political party 
wishes to exercise sharp, immediate, and decisive pressure on 
the House of Commons, and, by means of its emissaries and 
branch committees, commences what may be called a petition- 
agitation. Petitions then become a contrivance for ascer- 
taining the sense of the whole country—such a contrivance, 
however, as might be supposed to have been invented 
by a delirious Soton, or by the Appi Siftyis in a 
lunatic asylum. Count up all the advantages which 
the advocates of secret voting promise us from the Bal- 
lot—then imagine their precise opposites—and you have 
the characteristics of a petition-agitation. Take all the checks 
and safeguards by which the prudence of all statesmen, from 
all time, has hedged round the exercise of political functions,and 
you have a list of the securities which are utterly wanting in 
one of these movements. We might write for ever if we were 
to enumerate all the vices which belong to the essence of such 
a political expedient, but which would be considered to 
render any other system of representation absolutely delu- 
sive and worthless. It is attended by haste and irreflection; 
for the Petitions, in order to have their effect, must be 
framed so as to meet by their phraseology the particular 
emergency, and must be dispersed over the country, and 
returned to London before the emergency actually arises. 
There is the widest latitude for intimidation ; for masters are 
allowed to contribute the signatures of their household, em- 
ployers those of their operatives, and customers those of 
their tradesmen. There is unlimited room for bribery ; for 
names are collected by paid touters, and no questions are 
asked when they come in. There is systematic ungenuine- 
ness ; for the petitions are not written by the persons who 
sign them, and are couched in language which they never 
would use, and can barely understand. There is no sort of 
verification ; for the petitions are exposed in the streets or in 
shops; any one can sign them who pleases, and as many © 
them as he pleases, and as many times as he pleases. There is 
unblushing personation ; for the Duke of WELLINGTON, though 
defunct, still repeatedly petitions Parliament in favour © 
Sabbath observance, and “ Mixes’s Boy,” albeit a myth and 4 
tradition, is a constant and ubiquitous opponent of marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister. Nobody knows how mucb 
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public opinion the collected mass of petitions represents, or 
whether it represents any, or how far the opinion represented | 


deserves to have any value attached to it. Yet, at the pre- 
sent moment, a petition-agitation is the only external in- 
fluence which the House of Commons never ventures to 
resist. 

Anybody who will take the trouble to glance at the 
petitions against Sir Josuva WALMSLEY’s recent motion, 
which were amassed by Lord SuarressBuRy’s emissaries, will 
perceive in a moment that they reflect one of the greatest 
of the innumerable vices which attend this system of agita- 
tion. They are thoroughly ungenuine. They employ 
language and express thoughts Which are completely foreign 
to the vast majority of the persons who signthem. Of several 
flagrant examples, we select one or two for notice. From a 
congregation of Methodists in a Merionethshire village, 
where, to our knowledge, nothing but Welsh is spoken, there 
comes a petition, written with a magniloquent redundancy 
of phrase which strikingly reminds one of the reflections on 
the instability of human happiness in J2asselas. Indeed, we 
never saw a more perfect specimen of bathos than its last 
sentence, the Latinised English of which apparently culmi- 
nates with a more than Johnsonian amplitude, and then 
suddenly states that “ your petitioners will ever pray, &c.” 
Again, a small town in the south of England sends a petition, 
ostentatiously purporting to emanate from the “tradesmen 
and middle class,” which informs the House of Commons 
that the persons whose names are appended have convinced 
themselves, “from the study of all history, that national 
prosperity invariably follows the observance of the Sabbath, 
aud national adversity its desecration.” The study of all 
history ! ‘To think that ithas been accomplished almost under 
our eyes—that it has been achieved by tradesmen “in the 
intervals of business’—and, vanitas vanitatum, that it should 
have led to such a conclusion! Perhaps, however, the most 
startling instance of contradiction between the pretended 
sentiments and the actual station of the petitioners, is exhi- 
bited by a manifesto from “the clergymen, tradesmen, 
farmers, and farm-labourers” of a parish in Essex. They 
are of opinion that “if the proposed measure be adopted, a 
terrible catastrophe will be the immediate and inevitable 
consequence.” The “farm-labourers” who take this 
view of public affairs appear to be represented by 
the following signature, four times repeated in the same 
handwriting—Joun+Taytor. We confess the most vivid 
curiosity as to the relation of Joun+'Tayior to that word 
catastrophe. As he uses his mark, it would be indelicate to 
ask whether he can write it. But can he spell it? Can he 
pronounce it? What does he think it means? Does he 
take it fora patent plough, or a new kind of manure, or, 
according to the old joke, “ part of a pig’s innards?” One 
would have thought it impossible to beat the gentlemen who 
make Welshmen write Anglicized Latin ; but they must yield 
the palm to the agitating partisan who has made an Essex 
labourer talk in Anglicized Greek. 

With petitions which are not the fruit of an organized 
movement, we have no quarrel whatever. Even if they were 
productive of less good than they occasionally are, they 
should be protected by the respectability with which custom 
and tradition invest them. But petition-agitations are a 
novelty, and a most pernicious one. Carried to their legiti- 
mate consequence, they furnish an unanswerable argument for 
universal suffrage ; for universal suffrage sums up with infi- 
nitely greater accuracy the public opinion which is vaguely, 
obscurely, and incorrectly reflected in a mass of petitions. 
On the assumption, however, that the limitations imposed on 
the electoral franchise deserve to be respected—and that 
the members of the House of Commons are not delegates, 
but representatives, the best men whom the constituencies 
can select to manage the affairs of the nation—there can be 
no greater anomaly in constitutional practice than one of 
these agitations, and no more impudent interference with 
the rights of the Legislature. 


THE SALE OF COMMISSIONS. 


, tone of Tuesday night's debate in the House of 
Commons on the system of military purchase will 
exercise a beneficial influence on the deliberations of the 
Commission which is about to consider the subject. Mr. 
Pret, indeed, so far exceeded the bounds of official reserve 
as to commit himself to the proposition that much may 
be said on both sides of the question. He might have 


abolished, he will be ready to vindicate the new system 
with equal zeal and industry. The general feeling of the 
House approximated to unanimity as to the expediency of 
some change in the existing practice ; yet, on the other 
hand, there appeared to be a great preponderance of opinion 
in favour of the selection of officers from the higher classes 
of society. Lord Patmersron and Mr. Sipney Herpert 
pointed out the fallacy of some arguments which had been 
put forward on cach side. It is not necessary either that 
ignorant and unqualified candidates should be allowed to 
purchase rank in the army, or that gratuitous commissions 
should be habitually given to soldiers who spring from the 
dregs of the people. The navy, as well as the army, is the 
profession of a gentleman, although purchase is unknown in the 
sea service ; and it is nearly as difficult to procure a nomina- 
tion for a naval cadet as to obtain by purchase an ensigney 
in the line. The obligation of providing the young aspirant 
with an annual income of from 40/. to 6o/. for three or four 
years is of itself sufficient to debar the poorer classes from 
any competition with the existing nursery of officers in the 
navy. 

The seconder of the motion stood almost alone in his advo- 
eacy of the French system, by which one-third of the vacant 
commissions are given to non-commissioned officers. Lord 
Gopericu probably believes that, by opening a wider field to 
the ambition of private soldiers, a higher class of recruits 
might be attracted to the ranks of the army ; but it may be 
doubted whether such a result is either practicable or de- 
sirable. The country lads who follow the recruiting-ser- 
geant are, with all their good qualities and their still better 
capabilities, the class which civil society can most conveniently 
spare. As a body, they enter the army with a very limited 
amount of education, and they are not remarkable for a 
disposition to steady and continuous labour. Some of them 
have displayed an inconvenient love of prohibited field sports 
—others have been involved in local scrapes arising from 
juvenile peccadillos—few are to be found remarkable for 
habits of serious reflection—and the parish or the town 
is probably quicter when they are gone. But in two 
years they have become admirable soldiers. They are 
taught their drill, they might be taught to cook and to 
bivouac, and they fight, if necessary, without teaching. The 
higher classes of society might supply worse soldiers, but 
will generally produce more competent officers. No one 
can grudge the occasional promotion of a gallant and in- 
telligent sergeant ; but if 150 commissions were given in 
1855 to non-commissioned officers, the army, under its 
present administration, can scarcely be considered too ex- 
clusive. 

The distinction between an army raised by conscription 
and a service like our own, is of course not unimportant ; for 
where the ranks are, to a certain extent, supplied from the 
middle classes, it is reasonable to hold out prizes suited to 
the natural expectations of the conscript. It is, however, 
a remarkable circumstance that, with the exception of France 
and Piedmont, scarcely any Continental nation fills the 
higher grades of its army from the ranks. The regulation 
by which, in some countries, cadets are required to serve as 
non-commissioned officers, is altogether irrelevant to the 
inquiry. The question is not as to the best method of train- 
ing officers, but as to the class from which they are to be 
selected. In Austria and Russia, the nobility and gentry 
practically enjoy a monopoly of commissions, and it may be 
added that, even in the United States, the regular army is 
an exceptionally aristocratic profession. 

The maintenance of the system in England may have been 
owing to selfishness, or to prejudice, but it has indirectly 
proved the true security against the dangers which were once 
apprehended from a standing army. While free institutions 
have been put down in every other country in Europe by force 
of arms, Englishmen have forgotten that military violence is 
possible. The pretension of high-bred officers to be braver 
than their comrades may be reasonably called in question, 
although many advantages arise from the deference of the 
soldier to his born superior ; but there can be no doubt that 
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freedom is safer from aggression on the part of officers who 
were gentlemen before they became soldiers. The educated 
classes are the natural and habitual guardians of the consti- 
tution, nor can any military force be trusted which is 


exempt from their influence and control. 


Sir De Lacy Evans, although himself favourable to the 
English system, seemed, in his opening speech, to recom- 
mend a more democratic organization of the army. The 
French soldiers, he observed, with singular infelicity, are 
generally obedient to the civil authorities ; but the House of 
Commons can scarcely have forgotten that the present 
Government of France owes its origin to a military revolution 
which took place only four years ago. The modern Aucustus 
acquired his power, like Ocravius, through the influence of 
his name on the legions who remembered their former 
Emperor. It is not necessary for Englishmen to criticise a 
transaction accepted by those whom alone it concerns ; but 
the argument in favour of promotion from the ranks is 
certainly not strengthened by the precedent of the 2nd of 
December. 

The real defect of the system of purchase consists in its 
tendency to encumber the army with amateurs, and to relax 
the ties which bind the officer to his profession. A man who 
has bought his commission is naturally inclined to sell it when 
he marries, or when he finds himself in want of money, or 
foresees employment on a disagreeable service. Strange as it 
may seem to foreigners, the officers of the most expensive army 
in the world are, practically speaking, not paid for the duties 
which they perform; fortheir nominal pay amounts to the mere 
interest of their purchase money, and they can generally retain 
the same income, with a diminished expenditure, by retiring 
from the army. ‘The desire for rank, the hope of distinction, 
or the disinterested love of the profession, furnish the only 
inducements for remaining in the service. On the other hand, 
no man enters the navy with the purpose of becoming 


an idler, or with the intention of retiring early in life; for 


the pay even of a lieutenant is a sufficient inducement to 
continue at sea, when the only alternative is the loss of 
professional income. One indication of the different results 
of the rival systems is to be found in the language of the 
more unsophisticated members of either service. Before the 
present war, a young officer in the army often affected to 
pique himself on an ignorance of his own profession which 
perhaps harmonized with his general state of mental cultiva- 
tion ; but a seaman would at any time have considered himself 
insulted by a suspicion that he was deficient in professional 
knowledge. Yet the theoretical studies of a soldier ought to 
be far wider and more laborious than those of a sailor. It is 
not, indeed, so easy to perform the duties of a mate as to 
fill without scandal the post of a subaltern ; but in the 
higher ranks of the services, the case is entirely reversed. A 
captain of a line-of-battle ship commands a regiment which 
is, without exertion on his own part, fed, lodged, moved, and 
provided with medical attendance ; and an admiral may win a 
great battle with less mental exertion than has often been 
required on the part of the commander of an army to ar- 
range a march through a friendly country. 


It is hardly necessary to recapitulate the reasons which 
may be urged against the acceptance by the public of unpaid 
professional services. It is more material to call attention 
to the fact that the officers of the army are, in reality, unpaid. 
The man who, in obtaining a commission, has merely bought 
an annuity which he may resell, is attached to the army by 
no pecuniary tic; and the members of the service are by no 
means inclined to undervalue their own disinterestedness, 
or to restrict too narrowly the privileges for which it affords 
an excuse. “Urgent private affairs,” and questionable 
medical certificates of leave, form part of the consideration 
for the purchase money which buys permission to serve the 
Queen. A spirited young man who knows that he can 
any day sell out without pecuniary loss, not unnaturally 
considers himself relieved from the obligation to perform any 
supererogatory duties. The 5,000,000/. or 8,000,000/. which 
might be spent in abolishing the system, would have the 
effect of converting the whole class of gallant and indepen- 
dent amateurs into conscientious paid servants of the Crown. 

The irregular practice of buying out old officers, which has 
grown up in the Indian army, by no means proves that it is 
impossible to dispense with purchase. When promotion is 
confined to the regiment, it will always be worth the while of 
the juniors to accelerate, at their own expense, the occurrence 
of vacancies. The Indian custom is exempt from the objec- 
tion of thrusting younger men over the heads of deserv- 


ing officers ; but it tends to diminish the pay which, in 
the opinion of the Government, is not too large a remunera- 
tion for military duties. The extension of promotion to the 
whole service, or to a certain number of regiments, would at 
once put a stop to the practice, should it be found desirable 
to suppress it. 

If the House of Commons is willing to provide the neces- 
sary funds, there will be no insuperable difficulty in the 
introduction of a more rational system. The members of the 
Commission will be too well informed to be led astray by 
commonplaces as to the privileges of wealth, or as to the 
necessity of attending to the claims of gentle birth. The 
real question is, whether the officers of the army ought to be 
paid, or to serve at their own expense. In either case, gentle- 
men will be found to accept commissions ; but if they are 
paid, they will take pains to master and to discharge the 
proper duties of their profession. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


\ ] HAT is the British Museum? Is it, in any real sense 

of the word, a museum? Or rather, has not its exist- 
ing condition imposed a new meaning, or no-meaning, on the 
term? The vacancy in its directorship, which rumour says has 
just been filled up, commends this inquiry to public attention ; 
or, to speak more accurately—for it is impossible to talk of this 
great institution without constantly modifying any phrase 
which seems to assume either its definite character or the 
continuity of its past organization—the resignation of Sir 
Henry Exxis afforded an opportunity, of which we fear the 
authorities have not availed themselves, for giving the na- 
tional and miscellaneous collection something like form and 
order. Chaotic, accidental, and ill-arranged, the establish- 
ment in Great Russell-street appears rather to illustrate the 
Epicurean doctrine of a fortuitous concourse of atoms than 
that scientific arrangement which enters into the very sim- 
plest notion of a home of philosophy. A library, a gallery 
of antiquities, a zoological collection—a collection of prints, 
medals, and gems—a gallery of the fine arts of every period 
—an historical portrait-gallery, or at least the rudiments of 
one—a reading-room—comparative anatomy, conchology, 
British archeology, bibliography, mineralogy, Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, crystallography, cuneiform inscriptions, ani- 
mal physiology, majolica and megatheria—these are some 
few of the notions which the name of the British Museum 
suggests. The nightmare, in its wildest extravagance, never 
produced so confused a vision. A day at the British Museum 
is like reading a dictionary straight through. The only 
unity which the institution has is that impressed upon it by 
Sir Ropert Swirke. 

As is the material thing, so is its moral being. The 
institution is presided over by a body of Trustees, whose 
very composition is an inconsistency and a contradiction. 
Part of the tricephalous and amorphous rule is based on the 
principle of hereditary succession. Unborn Corrons and 
TownLEys, not only to the third and fourth, but to the 
thirteenth amd fourteenth generations, are to preside, a8 
hereditary Trustees, over the destinies of the Museum, be- 
cause their ancestors were judges of statues and books. 
By way of balance, comes an array of official authorities, 
presided over by the mild wisdom of every Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in an unbroken line of succession. A selection 
of notables—life peers in the aristocracy of letters—completes 
the directorate. A great antiquarian, a great author or 
two, a classicist and a romanticist, a purist, and an eclectic 
are usually appointed to keep things straight, and to give 
uniformity, precision, and system to the purchases, the 
management, and the details of the Institution. Of the 
result we need scarcely speak. What is everybody's busi- 
ness is nobody’s, and unpaid management is necessarily 
partial, capricious, uncertain, and inefficient. The trustees 
do not possess the confidence of the officials; and the 
officials only live to envy and harry each other. Every 
antiquity that is purchased inflames and wakes the ani- 
mosity of rival departments. Every book that is not bought 
gives Mr. Panizzi a fit of St. Antony’s fire. An acquisition 
to the print-room makes Rameses wrinkle with wrath, and 
shakes even the mummy cases with disappointment. If 
discord, envy, hatred, wrath, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, have a favourite home in England, it is to be found 
between Bloomsbury-square and Tottenham-Court-road. 


At the head of this happy family, for fifty years past, has 
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stood Sir Henry Etuis, who has just resigned the office of 
librarian and secretary. Strictly speaking, he was only head 
of the library; but in fact, as secretary to the Museum 
and the body of trustees, he held the business reins of the 
whole institution. And as every department has its chief 
(or keeper, in the language of the place), each of whom is 
subordinate to the chief librarian, the office now or recently 
vacant is virtually—unless, indeed, a division should be made 
between the Library and the Museum—the dictatorship of 
that vast concern whose constitution, or rather whose dis- 
cordant elements, we have specified. In this office Mr. 
A. Panizzi is, we are informed, about to be installed, 
although we earnestly hope that our protest against the 
appointment is not too late. 

For what are Mr. Antonio Panizzi’s claims to this dis- 
tinction? He is the keeper of the Printed Book department 
of the Library ; that is to say, he is a subordinate of a sub- 
ordinate branch of the Museum. His associates and seniors, 
as heads of departments, are Sir Frepertck MAppeEN, keeper 
of the Manuscripts, and Mr. Hawxuys, keeper of the Anti- 
quities. If it were necessary to promote a subordinate, either 
of these gentlemen has far higher claims, apart even from 
seniority, than Mr. Panizz1. Each of them is an English 
gentleman, for example—neither of them is remarkable for 
discourtesy or unpopularity. Each is deficient in certain 
characteristics for which Mr. Panizzt is remarkable. Sir 
Frepertck Mappen discharges his duties without daily col- 
lisions with everybody with whom he is brought into 
contact. Mr. Hawkins has not, as far as we re- 
member, distinguished himself by rows with either publishers 
or cabmen. In the way of letters, Sir Freperick MappEN 
has attained an eminence which we do not find that the 
keeper of the printed books has reached. Not that Mr. 
Panizzi's bibliographical attainments are by any means con- 
temptible ; but, even though we were. to rate them far 
higher than we do, we would ask what pretensions do they 
establish to the headship of the whole Museum? To be 
skilled in editions, and to be a good judge of books, is a 
qualification for literary employment, hut it is not a 
credential for that officer which the Museum wants. 
Mr. Panizzi unquestionably is an accomplished person— 
he shines, we are told, in society. He fills a blank 
at a dinner table, and recruits the ranks of a fashionable 
soirée with distinction and success, But social qualifications 
are not exactly those suited for such preferment as that 
which is said to be reserved for Mr. Panizzt. We want dis- 
tinction rather in the annals of the muses and sciences than 
in those of fashion. 


England, we know, will always be a home for foreigners 
of distinction. Casaunon’s splendid reception and incorpo- 
ration among us is a national honour. Were it needful, we 
should open not only our houses, but our posts of income 
aud honour, to such men as Guizort, or THtERs, or Bunsen. 
Max Mutter is at the present moment honourably enter- 
tained at one of our seats of learning. We neither deny 
nor disparage Mr. Panizzi’s claims to employment and dis- 
tinction. We do not argue that Dr. WaaGeEn is, or was, 
disqualified for an appointment to which, it is said, he was 
destined ; but we do say that Mr. Payizzi’s appointment 
will be a wrong to the Museum and an insult to the litera- 
ture and science of the country. For the British Museum, 
an Englishman, if he can be found, is on every ground 
most suitable. If special reasons exist why Sir Freperick 
Mappey, or Mr. Hawks, or any other employé of the 
establishment, should not fill Sir Henry EL.is’s post, 
what objection can be entertained to Colonel Raw.ixsoy, 
or to one who possesses the European reputation of Pro- 
fessor Owen? The successor of Cuvier and Hunrer has 
certainly claims to which Mr. Panizzt is in every sense 
a stranger, when England has a post of honour, emolument, 
and responsibility to confer. If we have no native scholars, 
and no distinguished men of science—if the universities 
and colleges have no sons of mark or credit—we must 
perforce put up with an Italian refugee. Personal politics 
are not an absolute disqualification, nor on the other 
hand do they constitute an absolute recommendation for 
such an office ; but with English habits and manners we 
cannot easily dispense when a large and _ irresponsible 
control over many and rival departments is at stake. We 
cannot do without what is known as the scholar and the 
gentleman ; but if Mr. Panizzr fulfils these requisites, he 
presents a type of that character with which we are not 
as yet familiar. What the British Museum wants, is one 


unconnected with intestine jealousies, and a stranger to its 
past feuds and mistakes. The mere fact that, perhaps by 
no fault of his own, Mr. Panizzi has largely shared in the 
civil wars of the institution, ought to be an absolute dis- 
qualification for his further advancement. We regret, how- 
ever, to hear that it will be proceeded with. 


For ourselves, we should have recommended the authorities 
to look beyond the existing staff of the Museum for its new 
head. Had we the choice, we should select one not especially 
addicted to any particular department of study or of taste. 
The office does not require any special or exclusive attain- 
ments. A man of general habits of business, with a more 
than average amount of gentle manners and conciliatory 
bearing—of sufficient mark to demand respect, and sufficient 
firmness to secure it—with enough of judgment to advise, and 
enough of activity to administer—unconnected with clique, 
and not committed to routine and precedent—such would be 
the fitting occupant of the vacant office. If it be said that 
English letters or English science does not present an in- 
dividual thus qualified, we must suspect the patrons rather 
than the candidates. 


THE CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS OF THE PORTE. 


URKEY now rejoices in a Magna Charta, or rather in a 

. confirmation and expansion of charters previously granted. 
As our own Norman Sovereigns yielded to” the urgency of 
their barons repeated renewals of former pledges, the SuLTAN 
concedes to the solicitations of his allies a full ratification of 
promises which have already been made by himself or by his 
immediate predecessor. If the recent Firman is practically 
carried out, the subjects of the Ottoman Empire will enjoy a 
religious toleration and equality which are wholly unknown 
in the Austrian or in the Russian dominions. “ All epithets 
and distinctions,” we are assured, “ which could tend to show 
a difference between one class of subjects as the lower, and 
another as the higher, are for ever abolished from all docu- 
ments of the Imperial Chancellery. It is likewise strictly for- 
bidden to officials and private individuals to use offensive and 
dishonouring terms, and the offenders will be punished.” All 
subjects are eligible for every office, civil and military ; every 
religious community is at liberty to erect schools ; civil and 
criminal causes between members of different communities 
are to be heard before a mixed tribunal—and witnesses are 
to give evidence on oath, according to the furms of their own 
religion. Taxation is to be equalized; but the Christians 
are to have the option of personal service in the army, or of 
a pecuniary equivalent. As soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments can be made with different Governments, foreigners 
are to be enabled to hold landed property, subject to 
the general laws and taxation of the empire. The finances 
are to be revised ; the public functionaries are to be remu- 
nerated by salaries ; the laws against corruption are to be 
strictly enforced ; and the members of the State Council are 
authorized to express their opinions on public affairs without 
risk of subsequent molestation. 

It must be admitted indeed, that the terms of the Firman 
are in some cases vague and general, containing promises of 
future legal provisions rather than direct and specific enact- 
ments. First principles in politics, as well as in philosophy, 
are confessedly barren ; and there is a wide interval between 
the pledges of sovereigns and their performance. Justice 
has been many times sold, delayed, and denied in England 
since the famous extortion of the Royal promise that all 
judicial abuses should be removed ; and it is not improbable 
that local functionaries and individual Turks may often 
henceforward, as in former times, stigmatise a Christian 
neighbour as an unbelieving dog. Yet the formal and autho- 
ritative recognition of equal laws is no small advantage to all 
the subjects of the Suuran ; for the oppressor, and not the 
oppressed, will in future be a rebel against the constitution of 
the Empire. If the eulogists of the Greek population are 
correct in their judgment, there appears to be now no obstacle 
to the development and display of their alleged superiority 
tothe Turks. With the advantage of numbers and of wealth 
on their side, it will be their own fault if they fail to take a 
prominent part in public affairs. Tyranny and corruption, 
in defiance of the express provisions of the law, can only be 
practised where the oppressors are in fact the stronger and 
abler portion of the community. 

According to the Firman, the resources of the country 
are to be developed by the construction of roads, of canals, 
and of other useful public works. If it is objected that all 
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the proposed improvements exist but on paper, the same 
remark will apply to all public and private projects. It is 
possible that the Sunran may fail to help his subjects, if 
they abstain from helping themselves; but the supreme 
Power in the State has now formally sanctioned the wisest 
and most liberal principles of administration. In practice, 
the Ottoman Government has always been largely tolerant, 
notwithstanding the partial inequality of the laws. The 
Christians have never been exposed to interference in the 
management of their internal affairs, and the most eminent 
of their number have always occupied high posts in the 
public service. The present Ambassador to England, 
as well as the majority of his staff, is a Christian and 
a Greek. The history of Christianity in Turkey, com- 
pared with the fate of the reformed religion in Bohemia and 
Austria, would form an instructive parallel. 


Lord De Repctirre and his colleagues deserve a large 
portion of the credit which belongs to the authors of the 
recent Turkish legislation. Among the long series of benefits 
which the English ambassador has conferred upon the 
Ottoman Empire, the exertion of his influence to relieve the 
dominant race of its mischievous and dangerous privileges is 
perhaps the greatest. There is doubtless an anomaly in the 
interference of foreign Governments between a sovereign 
and his subjects; but the representatives of the Allied 
Powers may easily prove that, on the present occasion, 
they have combined the extraordinary function of organic 
legislation with the prudent and timely discharge of their 
proper diplomatic duties. It was the object of the war, as it 
must be an essential condition of the peace, to remove the 
pretext under which a foreign State has heretofore interfered 
with the internal affairs of Turkey. Two or three vague 
phrases, insidiously introduced into the text of former 
treaties, supplied Russia with a pretence for urging claims 
which gradually assumed the form of a Protectorate; and 
the Western Powers were equally concerned in securing 
the Suntan from the dangers involved in the divided 
allegiance of his subjects, and in putting an end to pretensions 
which might at any time serve as an excuse for invasion. It 
was not, moreover, thought desirable to leave Russia in pos- 
session of the credit which might attach to the professed 
champion of Christianity in the East. England and France, 
therefore, required both that the Porte should strengthen 
itself by internal reforms, and that the impulse of the 
beneficial change should ostensibly proceed from the West. 
If the substance of the Sutran’s decrees had been antici- 
pated by the forthcoming treaty of Paris, the dignity and 
independence of the Turkish Government would have been 
gravely compromised ; and the signataries of the treaty, 
including the original aggressor, might at some future 
time have interfered to guarantee concessions apparently 
made to themselves. The plan of framing the new con- 
stitution at Constantinople, before the commencement of 
the Conferences, was in every way preferable; and the 
gentle foree applied to the counsels of the Porte has really 
served as an aid against internal difficulties, while the 
independent action of the Sovereign has been scrupulously 
maintained, Even if Russia were in a position to revive 
the pretensions of 1853, it would he absurd to require 
a confirmation of the promises of Kainardji, when the 
Christian inhabitants of the Empire are legally possessed 
of equal privileges with the conquering race. The Russian 
interference with Greek churches, and the more ancient 
French Protectorate of the Latins, have happily become 
superfluous and obsolete ; and the next war must be founded 
on some newer pretext than the right to the keys of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 


It may be hoped that Turkey will now enjoy an interval 
of repose from foreign interference. The representatives of 
the Great Powers may, perhaps, exercise a beneficial influ- 
ence by friendly advice, founded on vigilant observation of 
the operation of the recent reforms; but Europe will do well 
to remember that the inhabitants of the Ottoman dominions 
are responsible for their own condition, All Governments 
are eager in deprecating any suspicion of interference with 
the oppression and misgovernment which may be practised in 
the name of Christianity ; and the atrocity and turpitude of 
Neapolitan administration are guaranteed by the reciprocal 
jealousy of the Great Powers, as well as by their ostenta- 
tious delicacy. Even in the midst of the war, professional 
statesmen shuddered at the imputation of a desire to revive 
the independence of conquered and oppressed nations; and 
there seems no reason why Turkey should form an exception 
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to the enlarged system of international toleration. The 
Sovereign who issued the recent Firman may perhaps be 
trusted not less than the Sovereign who signed the late 
wonderful Concordat with Rome. It is no business of 
England if the Austrian army fasts twice a-week under 
orders from head-quarters; but the national conscience 
ought to be equally untroubled by a job perpetrated in 
some obscure corner of Asia Minor. The man who under- 
takes the supervision of the domestic affairs of his neighbour 
ought at least to be impartial, if he must be officious. 

That part of the Eastern question which required foreign 
intervention has been settled by the war. Constantinople 
is no longer likely to become a Russian fortress ; nor will 
Muscovite ingenuity be allowed to accumulate sandbanks at 
the mouth of the Danube. The misgovernment of Turkey 
concerned England only inasmuch as it involved weakness 
at home, and the consequent danger of external aggression. 
The formation of a vigorous and healthy State from the 
discordant materials supplied by the population of Turkey, 
must, under any circumstances, be difficult ; and the only 
chance of an approximately desirable arrangement consists in 
leaving the conflicting elements to find their own level 
and position. The project of a Greek Empire, which has 
been sometimes advocated by theorists, assumed the exter- 
mination or expulsion of the Turks ; but the present system, 
at least possesses the advantage of long possession and usage. 
The immigration of foreign settlers, while it may greatly 
advance the material prosperity of the empire, will possibly 
introduce an additional element of disturbance. Any wise and 
thoughtful statesman who may be found in the councils of the 
Suttan will understand that the problem proposed to his 
Government is difficult, if not insoluble ; and foreigners will 
best prove their wisdom by abstaining from interference with 
questions which they are not required to answer. Diplomacy 
has done its utmost in procuring the enunciation of sound 
and enlightened principles ; but the practical administration 
of the laws will be good or bad according to the character 
of the population, and the qualities of those who may 
succeed in acquiring a share of power. 


AN INJUDICIOUS BOTTLE-HOLDER. 


“ 7) OSTON,” say our Transatlantic cousins, “is a pretty 
place, and so is Philadelphy ;” but whatever may be 
the material beauties of the Athens of New England, the 
moral celebrity of the old Boston in the fen country is just 
now in the ascendant. Just as three suitors contended for 
the noble lady of Belmont, so three candidates were rivals 
for the honour of representing Boston in the present mori- 
bund Parliament. ‘There is of course a mystery in the 
number three, though we can hardly say that either member 
of the political triad is a conjuror. Mr. INcRram, proprietor 
of the Jlustrated London News—Mr. Avams, proprietor or 
editor of the Penny Swampton Gazette, or some such famous 
journal in the hundreds of Holland and Kesteven—and 
“ Lieutenant-Colonel” StercH, whom, from certain pro- 
ceedings in the Law Courts, we find to be proprietor of the 
London Daily Telegraph, have severally sought the suffrages 
of the borough of Boston. What is the specialty of the 
carease of Boston, that it causes all the eagles of journalism 
to gather together? This is a highly interesting question, 
which divides itself into two branches. First, why do news- 
paper gentlemen affect Boston ; and next, why, if one jour- 
nalist dons the white robe, should he at once stimulate the 
noble ambition of so many other notables of the craft? We 
know—and from some little experience—that journalism is 
too often neither above nor below the liberal spirit of dog-eat- 
dog ; and hence, perhaps, the three suitors for Boston. And 
we can understand that, just as it suited Warren to keep @ 
poet, so it may suit a popular journal to be directly repre- 
sented in Parliament—hence the candidateship of Mr. IncraM. 
But the difficulty is deeper than this. Why are so many 
journals simultaneously fired by Parliamentary ambition! 
No doubt it is a great honour to the men of letters, the 
fourth estate of the realm—the “ Press-gang,” as CHARLES 
Butter, being himself one of us, innocently styled the great 
aristocracy of journalism—that so many connected with the 
brotherhood are, or are likely to be, in Parliament. But 
our existing honours are perhaps sufficient. A Review 
Editor is Chancellor of the Exchequer; a political bio- 
grapher and essayist formerly managed the national 
finances, and still claims the leadership of a “great united 
party ; while Butwer at- the zenith, and the author of the 
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Lily and the Bee at the nadir of Protectionist literature, 
represent the art of writing as well as a county and a 
borough. Let us be content with our successes. We have 
got at least one avowed editor, and more than one news- 
paper proprietor, in St. Stephen’s. Mr. Mratt is as dig- 
nified and trustworthy an impersonation of the great omnes 
solus as the Nonconformist is of the British press. But 
the thing is verging on the ludicrous. The step from the 
sublime was taken when Edinburgh, the acropolis of letters, 
exchanged Macautay for Biack—the organist for the 
organ-blower. Mr. Incram exhibits another stage in this 
singular movement of Parliamentary representation. If 
Boston or any other constituency admits that commercial 
connexion with a newspaper is a credential of political 
wisdom, we really see no reason why the head compositor of 
the Times, or the chief pressman of the Herald, should not 
start for the Metropolitan boroughs. 


Mr. Dovetas JERROLD and ourselves hold different 
opinions on this point, and, as we have on a previous occasion 
observed, on a good many other points. With that native 
modesty which so becomes and adorns his estimate of himself, 
he indited a letter to the Electors of Boston, which, on the face 
of it, seemed calculated, if anything could have done so, to 
make Mr. Incraw’s return an impossibility—a result which, 
so far as regards that gentleman, we should have sincerely 
regretted. Measured with Mr. Apams, or even with “Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel” StercH, who has exhibited valour’s better 
part, Mr. Incram stands at a decided advantage. He is 
a native of Boston, a highly respectable gentleman, and 
creditably known for the interest which he takes in the 
place of his birth, besides being proprietor of a newspaper 
which, with an enormous circulation, has never, so far as we 
know, attained—perhaps because it has not aimed at—any 
very marked degree or political influence. If Boston can- 
not attract a representative of public mark, we are very well 
contented that it should bestow its suffrages on Mr. Incraq. 
But Mr. Dovetas JERROLD, with that excellent taste and 
judgment which characterize his career, has contrived to 
jnsult Boston and his friend at the same time. He affronts 
Mr. Incram by the obvious suggestion that he is incapable 
of writing a letter for himself—the Bostonians, by the 
assumption that they, or any other set of rational beings, 
ean be influenced by the recommendations of the author of 
the Caudle Letters on any subject whatever. We wish 
that some man of Boston would give Mr. Doveias JERROLD, 
and one or two other writers of his school, a hint to mind 
their own business. That business is to make puns, good, 
bad, or indifferent, as the case may be—to construct certain 
paragraphs or jewilletons of acrid homilies, weekly or 
monthly—to write tales of a cock and a bull, and “ stories 
of a feather ;” but their mission is not to reconstruct society, 
or to lecture the world upon all things, human and divine. 
Clearly Mr. Jerroup is not aware of the fact ; but he is not 
a moral or political philosopher, and he and other pro- 
fessional jokers may rest assured that the laugh with which 
their high ethical disquisitions are received is far from com- 
plimentary. 

Apart, however, from the matter of Mr. Dovceias 
JERROLD’s commendatory letter; let us observe its manner. 
Mrs. Caup.e’s biographer flies high, and evidently thinks 
that he has capped the most celebrated specimens of the 
epistolary art. His letter is something between a despatch, 
& sermon, an epigram, and a protocol. Like most other 
vilifiers of a “ bloated aristocracy,” Mr. Jerroip affects the 
lordly style, and produces a very tolerable travestie of a 
protest in the Lord’s journals. Being a “literary man,” he 
favours the Bostonians with a touch of the art of writing. 
His friend is not Mr. Ineram, but “Herpert InGRaM’—six 
times “ Herpert INGRram’—as though the reiteration were very 
pointed and profound, and the special reference to the candi- 
date’s baptismal name terribly significant. Mr. Incram is 
nothing—“ Herpert Incram” is “ forthright” and “ Saxon.” 
“Herpert Incram” means “civil and religious liberty,” 
“anti-monopoly,” “the right man in the right place,” 
“Head, Head, Head”— judicious economy and sensible 
expenditure—all jam and no crust—everything for every- 
body—all England taking in Punch, and subscribing regu- 
larly to the Zilustrated London News, and every household 
buying its own copy of Household Words. This is the 
mystery couched in the “damnable iteration” of Mr. Jer- 
ROLD’s style. “ Herpert Incram” stands for “earnest” 
man—humane—schoolmaster—humanizing—civilizing—and 
a firm foe to all monopolizing ; and here the refined letter- 


writer, having accumulated rather too many participles in 
‘izing, gets slightly rollicking in his language. There isa hic- 
cupping unsteady look about him. The canvass has done 
its work. The bottle-holder certainly suggests the bottle. 
We observe that Mr. Jerrotp dates from the “ London 
Tavern, Boston ;” and his letter smells very strongly of that 
locality. 

At all events, however, it is something that Boston has 
not fallen into the hands of “Lieutenant-Colonel” SieigH 
(by the way, we should like a sight of this gentleman’s 
commission) and his ragged regiment—the squadron of dirty 
imps who purvey the Daily Telegraph. This would have 
been harder fortune than to be represented by Mr. INcram— 
whose worst fault, after all, is to find his shadow in Mr. 
Jerrotp. At any rate, the Jllustrated London News is 
not a nuisance. It is always harmless, if occasionally 
absurd ; and if it addresses the childish part of human 
nature, this is better than to minister, as Mr. J ERROLD does, 
to the malignant passions. But what conceivable influences, 
“humanizing or refined,” as Mr. Jerroxp’s cant has it, does 
the Telegraph introduce to the “ firesides of Englishmen?” 
What were its proprietor’s credentials to the British Senate ? 
Has any human being profited, morally, or politically, or 
materially, by the existence of the Z'’elegraph? Has it taught 
a single lesson? Has it performed a single service? Does 
any man, of woman born, know what its principles are? 
Does any human being know or care what the Telegraph 
says on any subject?) Had “ Lieutenant-Colonel” 
any claims on the suffrages of the Bostonians which 
are not equally possessed by the beadle of St. Clement’s 
Church, or the unclean varlet who hawks about the penny 
sheet at the cab-stand adjoining? As to his qualifications, 
we find from his own address that his grammar is not very 
correct. In his farewell to Boston, he observes—“I find 
that the local interests of the two other candidates so far 
influences the votes,” &e.; and so he hands over his chances 
to Mr. Apams, who rests his pretensions upon the ground of 
being the editor or proprietor of a Lincolnshire newspaper. 
Mr. Incram, we trust and believe, will not discredit the 
honourable post which he is tolerably certain, from local and 
not unamiable partialities, to attain. But we have no 
class reasons to be proud of his success. When jour- 
nalism seeks to push itself into Parliament in this way, 
it is journalism as well as Parliament which is discredited. 
Estimating, as we do, very highly the true dignity and the 
responsibilities of the periodical press, we must say that its 
legitimate influence is likely to suffer, and that the con- 
fidence which it justly claims must very largely be impaired, 
if our mere outsiders—our mechanical and commercial ad- 
juncts—our printers, and publishers, and “ projectors and pro- 
prietors,” are to take rank as the exponents of journalism. 
As well might the artisans who set up our type take credit 
for the Saturday Review, as Mr. Stxieu affect to represent the 
English Press in the House of Commons. 


THE SECOND CRIMEAN INQUIRY. 


WwW: are willing to believe that the object of the Govern- 
ment in empanelling the Board of General Officers 
was not to shield this or that individual, but to arrive at 
substantial justice. On the one hand, there are duties 
owing to certain officers, who are not to be given up to 
popular clamour—on the other, the Government has duties 
towards the army and the nation ; while it also is bound, for 
its own sake, to show either that it promoted the inculpated 
officers by reason of their substantial merits, or in ignorance 
of their alleged demerits. But, with all their good intentions, 
Ministers have taken very unfortunate steps to secure their 
praiseworthy object. The point to be established is, whether 
certain individuals are culpable, not how the general 
impression and rumour of their culpability arose. We 
regret to say that, in our judgment, the Board of 
Inquiry has been constituted with a view to the latter 
very subordinate and unimportant topic, rather than to 
the former paramount aim. For all practical purposes, 
the M‘Nemt and Tun.ocn Report is a mere matter of 
documentary history. It only ranks with the Annual 
Register, or any other authentic reeord. The object of the 
Commission was not to inquire into the conduct of imdivi- 
duals ; and the Report does not ineulpate any officers, except 
indirectly. Dr. Hart alone is charged, by name, with mis- 
conduct. A strong, and, as we believe, a just inference 
against individuals has been drawn from the evidence 
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adduced by the Commissioners ; and that inference is primd 
facie good against Lords Lucan and Carpican, General 
Arrey, Colonel Gorpon, Dr. Hatt, and Mr. Fitper. Public 
opinion inculpates them; and this public opinion it is the 
primary and special duty of Government either to reverse 
or confirm. 

Instead of this, the warrant constituting the Board of 
General Officers entrusts them with the very superfluous task 
of “inquiring into the statements contained in the Report of 
Sir J. M‘Nettt and Col. Tuttocu, and the evidence on which 
that report is founded.” Equally profitable would it be to in- 
quire into thestatementsmade by Mr. Russettand Mr. Woeps. 
To conduct such an inquiry would be to test the competency 
and accuracy of “ Our own Correspondents ;” and all that the 
warrant contemplates, on the face of it, is to examine the 
good fuith of the late Commissioners. With the exception 
of the names of the General Officers composing the Board, 
none are mentioned in that document but those of M‘NriLi 
and Tuttocn. Their instructions are recited, and their 
report is characterized as animadverting on the conduct of 
“certain officers ;’ but who those officers are is not declared, 
and the obvious suggestion is, that possibly—perhaps pro- 
bably—they are unjustly inculpated. 

If the special duty thus entrusted to the Board of Inquiry 
is, as we think, beside or below what public justice requires, 
equally unfortunate is, insome main particulars, the con- 
stitution of the Board. What is inferentially inculpated by 
the Commissioners is military conduct. Of those Commis- 
sioners, one is a civilian, and the other is remarkable rather 
for military than for civil distinction. Against a Report 
emanating from such authority, military and class prejudices 
may naturally enough be entertained—or, at all events, their 
existence will not unreasonably be conjectured by the public. 
The constitution of the Board should therefore have been 
managed with a special regard to this contingency. The effects 
of military routine and prejudice should have been guarded 
against ; and the suspicion of Horse Guards’ influence should 
have been strictly obviated. The Board is constituted tvo 
exclusively on the regular type of precedent—it mainly con- 
sists of octogenarian Generals and practised officials. It 
certainly cannot be said that the element of impartial criti- 
cism is introduced into official inquiry. 

As regards the Commissioners whose Report is, according to 
the letter of the warrant, to be revised, it remains to 
be seen whether, even were it desirable, its allegations 
can be fairly investigated by the Board. It is not clear that 
Sir Joun M‘Nertt and Colonel Tuntocu will, in any sense, be 
allowed to be parties to the inquiry, or that they will be 
put on their defence or justification. It is answered that they 
may attend the Court, incommon with the public ; but it is 
not stated that they may give evidence, or cross-examine the 
witness produced. At the best, the impending inquiry is into 
statements rather than into facts. Either the warrant should 
have recited that it was intended to investigate whether the 
recent Report was well founded, and then its authors would 
have had a locus standi—or the object should have been con- 
fined to aninquiry intothe conduct of certain specified Crimean 
officers, with the declared view of bringing them, if necessary, 
to a court-martial. In that case, the inquiry, being only of 
the nature of a Grand Jury investigation, and therefore 
necessarily ex parte, would not have injured them. As matters 
stand, the result must be one of two things as regards these 
Crimean officers ; and each would be equally unfortunate and 
unfair. Either the Board will not report against them, and 
then the public will not be satisfied with their acquittal by a 
side wind—or, if it reports in favour of a court-martial, the 
Board will do that which the warrant does not empower 
it todo. Should the decision of the Board endorse and 
confirm the Commissioners’ Report, we shall be just where 
we were before ; whilst, if it pronounces against the Report, 
M‘Nertt and Tuttocn will have been subjected to an un- 
fair investigation, and the Government will be charged with 
complicity with delinquents. That is to say, either the real 
issue will not be tried, or, if it is tried, it will be by a court 
which has no instructions to try it. 

The Cintra inquiry, as has been repeatedly observed, 
ought to have been the ruling precedent in the present case. 
The issue raised in that case was simple and distinct. So 
might it have been in the present instance, but so it is not. 
In the Cintra affair, the future conduct of the war might 
have been influenced by an investigation—here we have but 
to investigate the past. The utmost publicity, the fullest 
investigation is now required. All that England cares 


about is to ascertain whether the sufferings of the army 
might have been obviated by the care and diligence 
of individuals. We want to know whether the errors 
which are popularly attributed to certain officers were 
or were not committed. The proposed inquiry does not 
touch the conduct of the Government in promoting the 
officers in question, and its scope therefore ought to have 
been made as explicit and complete as possible. As it is, 
however it may end, it cannot really benefit the accused ; 
and unless its object is more defined, it cannot command 
public confidence. It can do no good to the Government— 
it can do no substantial justice to the inculpated officers— 
it may do great injustice to the late Commissioners. It 
labours under every vice which an inquiry can be tainted 
with. It neither defines the charge, nor names the prosecu- 
tors, nor even the prosecuted. It takes no security for calling 
witnesses or for examining them upon oath. It embodies a 
misstatement when it avers that the Crimean officers have de. 
manded an inquiry—which demand, after all, it does not 
recognise, except by suggesting an inquiry of a totally different 
character. The mistake committed by the Government is in 
their tardy and reluctant recognition of the existence 
of general dissatisfaction in the country. They propose to 
conduct a retrospective and futile discussion of the grounds 
of a statement, rather than to grapple with the fact itself. 
Mr. Peet was put up on Friday night tosuggest that the popu- 
lar dissatisfaction was perhaps ungrounded, and to hint that 
the inculpated officers might have a good defence. Very 
likely ; but it was not his business to indicate the line of 
such defence. The Government, which ought to have retained 
the dignified attitude of a silent and impartial authority, 
having committed some sort of inquiry to a tribunal of some 
sort, wastes the public time, and injures its own character, by 
suggesting topics for the brief of the accused. 
Here is Lord Patmerston’s own explanation of the duty 
entrusted to the Board of General Officers. It is “to receive 


explanations from officers who think themselves aggrieved 


by that which is contained in the Report of Sir Jony 
M‘Nertt and Colonel Well, and suppose these 
explanations to be given and received—what can they amount 
to? Will those explanations, however they may disparage the 
late Commissioners, exculpate the suspected officers? Will 
those officers themselves be contented with so lame and im- 
potent a conclusion? The late Commissioners were not 
appointed to try any officers; and anything, therefore, 
that the officers in question may have to offer in the way of 
criticism on the Report is beside the mark. All that they can 
do is to answer and rebut the Report, and the opportunity of 
doing this Lord Paumerston offers them, while, in the same 
breath, he says that the Board is not constituted to revise the 
Commission. Yet they will remain under grave suspicion, even 
though the M‘Nerxu Report should be discredited. Certain 
facts are to be reinvestigated—Mr. PEEL quotes some which he 
says are misstated or exaggerated—and the Board of Inquiry 
is to examine into them; yet the Commissioners who 
have produced these facts and reported on them, are 
not to be parties to this investigation into their own 
veracity or competency. And all this is not, we are told, an 
inquiry into, or a reflection on, the Commissioners. Such is 
not, according to Lord Patmerston, the scope of the Board, 
—it is only to see whether the Commissioners have been 
unfair, and unjust, and incompetent, but not to review their 
conclusions. Thus the warrant endorses a very obvious 
fact, viz. “that the conduct of certain officers on our 
general staff, and others in our army, has been animadverted 
upon in the said Report” — although, by the way, only one 
officer is named ; and it proceeds to say, that “ the said officers 
[who are not specified] have demanded a full inquiry into 
their conduct,’—which is palpably untrue, and, even if it 
were true, ought only to have led to an investigation to 
ascertain how far there was ground for further military pro- 
ceedings. This is the only issue which, in justice to the Com- 
missioners, in justice to the accused officers, in justice to the 
army, and in justice to the country, the Government should 
have required to be tried. But this issue Lord PALMERsTON, 
as it appears to us, has most unfortunately declined to raise. 


WEEKLY ROMANCE, 


N France, the first novelists of the country contribute their 

works piecemeal to the daily journals. In England, great 
writers do not publish less than thirty-two pages at a time, 
that only once a month. English journals have too much to 
chronicle to allow space for acknowledged romance, and if they 
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introduce fiction, they conceal it under a soberer name. But 
the patience of some novel-readers is not strong enough to stand 
a month’s fast, and, if people do not care about a story being 
very probable or ve _ ey they may satiate their appetite 
with the liberal supply afforded by a number of weekly publica- 
tions. The Family Herald, the London Journal, Reynolds's 
Miscellany, Cassell’s Illustrated Paper, and a great many 
others, give every week, at the small cost of a penny, column on 
column of stirring and spirited romance. The stories are not 
indeed specimens of very high art, and it is difficult to mistake 
the class for whom they are especially written. They are 
obviously meant to find their way into the kitchen; and if 
mistresses want to know what are the evening studies of their 
cooks and housemaids, they have only to devote a few minutes 
to turning over the fascinating pages in question. 

They may do so in perfect: safety ; for, if these romances have 
one characteristic more striking than another, it is that of an 


-exuberant propriety. They overflow with virtue, and are models 


of poetical justice. The criminals introduced need cause no fear 
of pernicious consequences, as we know throughout that towards 
the end they will all repent or die. It is pleasant to see with what 
alacrity and readiness those excellent young persons, the hero 
and heroine, go in and out of misfortune. They seem to know 
that they are in a novel, and can afford to wait for the conclud- 
ing chapter. In the progress of the story, everybody turns out 
to be somebody else, and our admiration is perpetugily elicited 
-by some surprising stroke of invention. Every chapter illus- 
trates the moral government of the universe. A great writer 
has said that in this world none should be spectators but the 
angels; and this notion seems to possess the good people of these 
tales, who pause after every virtuous action, and appear to listen 
for the applause of the heavenly band. They have the good 
fortune to live in the best of all possible worlds, and though 
real journeys to Bulgaria and Constantinople are apt to destroy 
optimism, there is no reason why the experiences of Candide 
should be given for the benefit of English housemaids. These 
stories are not very like real life, but they depart from it in a 
way that is not much to be regretted. Melodramas are not 
altogether unwholesome food for the half-educated mind. Hard 
and mechanical labour is an antidote strong enough to carry off 


‘most of the pernicious effects of fanciful exaggeration ; and the 


worst fruit of reading these romances is probably a transient 
fit of unreal excitement and overwrought sympathy. It is 
evident that the stories are not written for a bad set of people ; 
for they do not appeal to bad passions or pique morbid curiosity. 
And in this sphere of literature, it is the readers who determine 
the spirit of the publication, and not the publication which 
creates the taste of the readers. There are plenty of persons 
ready to write stories full of blood and seduction, and all manner 
of villany, but English domestics apparently prefer somethin 
less demoralizing. A philanthropist may read these papers with 
considerable pleasure, and may view their general effect with 
satisfaction, although he may perhaps be inclined to wonder and 
to laugh at the plot and the language. 

As a specimen of this kitchen literature, we will give a summary 
of one or two stories that appeared last week. We will begin 
with the Sailor-boy’s Dream, a tale published in the Family 
Herald, although we feel that a short analysis cannot do justice 
to its gorgeous and passionate phraseology, or te the rapid 
sequence of its plot. It is an autubiography, and the narrator 
begins by informing us that one summer evening he stood by 
a he old wicket” with the heroine on his arm. Each was 
possessed by a feeling of loneliness. ‘‘ A sweet pensive expression 
rested on Leila’s lovely countenance, and her full dark eye was 
bent earnestly on the cloud-like veil, still flashing with the living 
splendours of the sunset.” Their approaching parting was the 
cause of their sadness ; for as the gentleman tells us, he loved 
Leila “almost wildly.” The pride of the lady’s father, to whom 
it would have been like a death-stroke to have his only child 
taken to the home of a poor sailor, was an obstacle to their 
union. Paul, the hero, was to sail at dawn in a ship of which, 
young as he was, he had the command, because he had been 
“fostered on the broadocean.” Ina hurried retrospect of his youth, 
he tells us that it was years since his father had sailed on his last 
voyage, and his mother died. He bids Leila adieu, and remarks 
that “ to-morrow night Paul Stanley will be alone on the wide, 
wide sea.” The young lady remarks, “ Not alone, Paul,” to 
which he assents; but the combination of persons whom, on 
second thoughts, he remembers as likely to accompany him, is so 
odd that we must give an extract :— 

“Nay, Leila, not alone, for my men will be with me,” I returned, drawing 
her close to my side. 

“ And One at whose command the sea is still,” said Leila. 

, “Beautiful thought, to think that, bereft of a father here, we have a Father 
in Heaven,” I replied. “And there is still another watcher—my sainted 
mother. Often in my lone night watch, when all was still around me, have 
I gazed upon some bright star, and thought it my mother’s spirit, keeping 
her lone vigil over her wayward boy.” 


Paul increases the gloom of parting by adding that, on the 
Previous night, he had had a dream, in which he heard a low 
Voice softly whispering “‘ Weep not, Paul Stanley, for Leila is the 

ride of another.” The lady rejects the omen, keeps up her 
irits as well as she can, and they separate. Next morning the 
8 ip sailed “early, very early”—so early, indeed, that the hero 
had a good opportunity of studying the sunrise, and watching 


“the deepening of that roseate blue in the cloudless orient.” At 
last the sun gets up, and to some purpose, for it gives such an 
impetus to the story as to us suddenly over the outward 
voyage, and in the next sentence we are told that “ in one short 
hour they were to spread their sails for home.” A carriage 
drives up, an elderly man alights, steps on deck at once, and 
takes his passage on board. This elderly person does not, how- 
ever, give entire satisfaction ;—‘ There was a certain brilliancy in 
his dark eyes which I liked not, and he moved with an agility 
that seemed to belong to one not of his years.” However, busi- 
ness is business, and a man who pays his passage-money must 
be carried. Still there was ground for just suspicion, for “ as 
the breeze threw back the white hair from his brow, I thought 
I could discern locks of raven blackness ; yet it might have been 
my fevered fancy.” In course of conversation, too, the stranger 
remarked that there was danger by land as well as by sea, to 
which observation Paul answered, half unconsciously, ** Danger 
from the knife of the assassin?” ‘The stranger made no reply, 
but a dark frown settled on his brow. 

We are now in the thick of the plot, and are plunged in a 
perfect whirlpool of invention. First, there is a storm so fierce 
and terrible that even “ Paul Stanley, the ocean-child, shrank 
back appalled as he gazed upon the waters.” The stranger 
standing by his side, “ with a certain agony of expression I had 
never seen before,” asks if Paul heard a cry—to which the captain 
makes the satisfactory reply that it was “but the voice of the 
storm-spirit.”” It turns out, however, to be the last cry of the 
helmsman, who has been washed overboard. After the storm 
is past, the stranger breaks into the middle of things by casuall, 
observing to Paul that it was well he was spared, for Leila’s 
sake. It appeared that he had overheard Paul soliloquising, and 
as he knew so much, Paul trusted him with all. The confidence 
was well-bestowed, for the stranger forthwith grasped Paul's 
hand, and said, “ Leila shall be yours.” An unromantie person 
would have asked him what on earth he meant. Paul Stanle 
repressed this natural curiosity, and merely “ watched his tall 
form as he turned away.” 

A mutiny ensues, caused by the sailors discovering that the 
stranger's luggage consisted principally of solid gold. It was, 
however, soon quelled. As Paul rushed on deck, his “ hand 
struck against something—it was an axe” (lucky fellow); and 
armed with this he approached the mate, who, with all the crew, 
was sitting in the forepart of the ship. He reads guilt in 
the mate’s ashy countenance, and with one blow of the axe 
severs his head from his body. The axe is further buried in the 
loins of one mutineer, and driven into the breast of another; and 
then the victory is won. ‘I looked around me—I was alone ; 
they had all taken refuge in the rigging.” Misfortune makes 
Paul and the stranger better companions, and before they separate, 
Paul confesses that the stranger reminds him of one long since 
dear to him—his father. Directly he is on shore and at liberty, 
he hastens to the proud mansion of Leila, and is greatly disturbed 
at ‘ not hearing her birdlike notes ringing through the walks.” 
His doubts are soon set at rest by the gardener, who informs 
him, in the language a gardener would be sure to employ in 
speaking of his mistress, that “ to-day Leila becomes a bride.” 

e is startled from the absorbing reflections which this informa- 
tion awakens by Leila herself standing at his side, asking him to 
grect her, and inviting him to come in and see her wedding. A 
shy man might have felt that there would be something awkward 
in this, but fortunately “ Paul refused not; an invisible hand 
seemed to urge him on.” He enters the house and there sees the 
stranger, who “ stepped back, threw off the white beard and hair, 
and stood before me in all the beauty of his manhood—my father.” 
There is not time for explanation, further than that a fiend in the 
shape of man had told him of his son’s death; for the hall- 
doors are suddenly thrown open and the village clergyman 
enters, who forthwith, in defiance of canonical regulations, mar- 
ries Paul and Leila in the drawing-room. 

Anatomists tell us that nature is so bent on preserving the 
continuity of species that she gives many animals rudimentary tails 
and fins, although these appendages are so little developed as to 
serve no other purpose but that of maintaining the connexion of 
the series to which they and the animals possessing real tails and 
fins equally belong. We may remark that, in these weekly 
romances, there are analogous fins and tails, which do not come 
to anything, but which indicate a vast possible extension of the 
story. For instance, in this story, what becomes of the dark 
hint that the stranger was mixed up with some dreadful assassi- 
nation, and what is the good of killing the helmsman? These 
incidents lead to nothing. We get them extra, so to speak—their 
object being, not to subserve the evolution of the plot, but to 
excite our interest, and make us feel that we are in the region of 
romance. Every housemaid has read enough stories where assassi- 
nations and watery graves are worked out at full length, to know 
what these things might come to. She knows what the real fins 
and tails are like, and thus has the pleasure of going in fancy 
through other stories which she does not read. This union of 
the written and the unwritten seems to us a great feat of art, 
and considerably increases the amount of matter given in ex- 
change for the penny. ’ 

The millennium in which we have the happiness to live is 
portrayed still more vividly in another aor, appearing in the 
London Journal. At the age of thirty-five, Mr. Osborne, a rich 
merchant, married; but unfortunately, after eighteen months 
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of bliss, and the birth of a daughter, Alice, his wife died, or, as the 
author figuratively expresses it, “ too sadly realized her likeness to 
the lithsome eel, for she quietly slipped through the flood-gates 
of the dark river of death into the ocean of eternity.” Mr. 
Osborne re-marries, choosing a proud and handsome lady, and 
has another daughter, Angeline. The title of the story, “The 
Step-daughter,” sufficiently indicates how, under the new régime, 
Alice was snubbed, and Angeline spoiled. Even her father is 
set against Alice, who shakes her hand every evening “as if he 
were touching a loathsome reptile.” When the sisters grow up, 
matters become worse; Alice is made to brush Angeline’s hair, 
and work at the dresses her sister is to wear at balls from 
which she is excluded. Fortune, however, who is the godmother 
of Cinderellas, at last turns the tables. Alice wins back her 
father’s love by her sympathy with him when he is suffering 
under the anxieties of a mercantile crisis, and by the comfort 
she bestows when panic drives him to exclaim, with a curious 
mixture of the real and the figurative, “ Every wind that blows 
louder than usual makes me tremble lest it should affect some of 
my valuable freights—every bubble that bursts may shed its 
drops of ruin on my head.” She then goes as companion to a 
rich, blind old lady, whose son she marries. Meanwhile the 
stepmother and the insulting sister are roughly punished. Mr. 
Osborne dies a bankrupt, and his wife and daughter retire to a 
life of poverty and struggle. Alice long loses sight of them, but 
at last discovers them accidentally; and here we come to the 
very pinnacle of poetical justice, for Alice—the despised Alice— 
is Bere as a fine lady, in a fine carriage, to visit her “‘ once 
imperious” stepmother, whom she finds in a scantily furnished, 
but clean room, in the suburbs of the metropolis. Mrs. Osborne’s 
good looks had much fallen off—in fact, “her hair, streaked 
with the silver threads of sorrow, was pushed back from her 
sunken temples, beneath which the once brilliant dark eyes 
looked dim and coyless (sic).” She grows humble and penitent, 
and dies; Angeline is taken to Alice’s home, and turns out a 
model young woman. All which shows convincingly what an 
amiable and well-regulated world we live in, or can fancy we 
live in, if we do but shut our eyes. 

these stories assume a darker and a fiercer tone, 
and, especially in Mr. Reynolds’ hands, contain some pretty 
strong criticisms on the manners of the higher classes. But, 
generally speaking, the worst that can be said of them is that 
they are not much like real life, and even this is no more than 
may be said of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s My Novel. We 
cannot expect to have delicate observation and carefully selected 
language in a penny publication, intended for housemaids. It is 
a great thing to have decency, propriety, and an established, 
though conventional, advocacy of justice and affection. Un- 
doubtedly it would be better if housemaids read great books 
instead of little ones, and wise stories instead of foolish 
ones. It would be more desirable that they should study 
the truthful creations of Defoe than that they should live 
in a dreamland of millenniums, and recovered fathers, and 
triumphant step-daughters. But servants, in point of light 
literature, are as used-up as their mistresses; and Robinson 
Crusoe is as stale in the kitchen as in the drawing-room. These 
stories, though not so clever perhaps, are better, in morals, in the 
subjects treated, and in the intention of the writers, than many 
stories read by the most educated ladies a century a There 
is great room for improvement, certainly ; but so there is through- 
out the whole secondary range of modern fiction, and in the taste 
that fosters it. A maid who sees her mistress devouring Queechy, 
or the Wide, Wide World, need not be ashamed to tabe delight 
in the loves of Paul and Leila. On the whole, these stories 
seem to us not discreditable to the writers, and very creditable 
to the readers. They are theatrical, it is true; but in them, as on 
the stage itself, may be seen the effects of laws imposed by 
a a sense and taste, which are rigid enough to separate by a 

road line the English from the Continental melodrama. 


LONDON AND PARIS IMPROVEMENTS. 
Il. 


Ww: do not think it necessary in resuming our consideration of 
London and Paris Improvements, to pronounce any more 
laboured laudation on those of the French capital than we have 
already felt it only just to render. The worship of the ascendant 
power has, as ever, its well-filled roll of votaries—and even if it had 
not, that species of panegyric is not our forte. The reconstruction 
of Paris has proceeded, and will, we doubt not, still proceed, on 
an Imperial scale. We see the visible results of the system 
installed there, and we admire them. We also see the visible 
results of the spirit of improvement in London under a Con- 
stitutional government, and we are compelled to temper applause 
with criticism. But we are convinced that the apparent merit 
of Paris on the one side, and the apparent demerit of London on 
the other, as gauged by the mere external changes of the last ten 
or fifteen years ‘to which we confine ourselves), are not com- 
mensurate with the real balance of relative excellence, viewed 
in all its aspects—moral and pee as well as artistic— 
between the two great capitals of civilization. What has been 
done at Paris since the Coup d’ Etat is enormous—even allowing 
for the preparations which been made for portions of the 
work during the Republican régime, and in the reign of Louis 
Philippe. 


The general plan of the town to the north of the Seine might, 
until recently, Rive been described as a semicircular mass of 
narrow and intricate streets, bounded by the river to the south, 
and all round the semicircle by the Boulevards—a broad — 
impinging on the stream at either extremity—with a thi 
rind, so to speak, of similar though newer streets, inte 
between the Boulevards and the actual wall. Along the two 
banks of the Seine run quays—a great work commenced in 
distant generations, and completed long before the present era. 
The huge mass of the Tuileries and Louvre to the west, and to 
the east that of the Hotel de Ville—the enlargement of which by 
Louis Philippe to its present scale of grandeur, preserving its 
character of a chateau of the later Renaissance, may be taken 
as the commencement of modern improvements—stood as if 
inviting a connecting street; for both buildings abutted on the 
quays with their southern face, while to the north they 
shouldered so as to invite the construction of an arterial commu- 
nication running east and west. This communication has accord- 
ingly been carried out, and has received the name of the Rue 
Rivoli, already attached to a short portion of the line, which had 
been made early in the century to the north of the Tuileries. 
In connexion with this work, the completion of the long 
northern gallery of communication between the Tuileries and the 
Louvre has been effected, besides the building of an ornate inter- 
mediate construction, attached to the latter pile. This work may 
be regarded as the French correlative of our rebuilding of the 
Houses of Parliament, although it is certainly, both in cubic 
extent and in elaboration of workmanship, inferior to the 
English enterprise, with all allowance for the difference of 
style—that of the French Palace being Italian. The Act (as we 
should say) authorizing the extension of the Rue Rivoli was 
one of the latest renews Soo of the Republic during the Ministry 
of Léon Faucher. 

For symmetry as well as for convenience, a north and south 
artery likewise became indispensable, and the line was struck 
down to the river, from the station of the Strasbourg railway, 
which stands to Paris in about the position which the Great 
Northern railway occupies in respect to London. The Rue 
Rivoli is already built ; but the Sebved de Sebastopol (as the 
north and south line is named) is not so forward. In its com- 
pletion, however, it will exhibit a vast width, and the fringe of 
a double row of trees, which is so delightful within a great city. 
Another Boulevard, leading from the station of the Northern 
railway in the north-west of the city, to the Boulevard 
Poissoniére, is also talked of. An east and west artery in the 
southern portion of the city has likewise been cut, and the build- 
ing or rebuilding of public structures has been carried out with 
a grandeur and taste deserving of the highest praise. The new 
Foreign Office, a legacy of the Orleans png is a structure 
worthy of its destination; and so is the older Palais du Quai 
D’Orsay for the meeting of the Conseil d’Etat. The custom of 
living on “ flats” has created a system of huge palace-like man- 
sions, our only parallels to which are to be found in the as yet 
exceptional warehouses of London, and our Clubs, plus Stafford, 
Dorchester, and one or two more Houses of recent date— 
with Harcourt, Devonshire, and other Houses of an older 
generation. The railway stations of Paris transcend their 
insular compeers in architectural magnificence; but the com- 
parative consideration shown to the convenience of travellers is 
quite another matter. 

We had occasion, in our former article on this subject, to 
point out how much the architectural value of London has been 
augmented by the numberless places of worship erected within the 
last fifteen years by all denominations of Christians. Their num- 
ber is no insignificant element in this discussion ; for, as a rule, 
their dimensions, viewed with a Continental eye, are small, and 
the two largest which London has seen respectively belong to the 
Roman Catholics and the Irvingites. In Paris, the list of new 
churches is very confined, but the size of each is more considerable. 
The largest buildings (apart from the older Madeleine and Notre 
Dame de Lorette) are two in number, both of them planned and 
commenced, and one nearly completed, under the Constitutional 
Monarchy. St. Vincent de Paul is, outside, a tame Italian mass, 
looking rather like St. Pancras on a larger scale; but inside it is a 
striking adaptation of the Basilican plan, rich with decorations, 
carving, scaliogla, and painted glass, and, above all, the exquisite 
mural paintings of Flandrin. Ste. Clotilde, of later date, and not 
yet indeed completed for use, is a gothic church of cathedral plan 
and amplitude—starved, it may be, in many of its exterior details, 
but as a whole noteworthy. the meanwhile, the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame is undergoing a careful and expensive restoration, 
and the exquisite Ste. Chapelle is being restored to its pristine bril- 
liancy of mural and window coloration. Both these works likewise 
date back to Louis Philippe’s Parliamentary ts. Numerous 
additions also of decoration characterize nearly every one of the 
parochial churches. Most of these enterprises present them- 
selves in accessible portions of Paris. The analogous spec 
of English church extension displays itself in out-of-the-way 
regions of the metropolis, where it must not only be sought, but 
known beforehand, to be discovered. 

The conversion of the sombre Bois de Boulogne into a pic- 
turesque park is a most successful change. The gigantic con- 
struction of the central markets of Paris must not be , 
over, nor the assiduity with which barracks of a palatial size 
and character are multiplied through the city, where the new 
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streets and boulevards are far better suited for strategic opera- 
tions, and less liable to be blocked up by barricades, than their 
narrow and tortuous predecessors. Ai, in a word, which 
has been done in Paris is vast and princely. This every 
Englishman must own; but few Englishmen will desire to 
purchase architectural pomp and grandeur in exchange for the 
external aspect of London, if they look to the inevitable cost 
of the exchange. We do not attach so much value as some 
writers have done to the advantage which Paris possesses in 
drawing its material from the quarry instead of the brickfield. 
Stone, doubtless, is abstractedly the nobler material. But brick 
is also one of infinite capabilities. Indeed its entire resources 
are yet to be discovered, for chemistry will every day increase 
its hicilities of receiving vitrified, and therefore imperishable 
colour, and more and more exalt brick building into the 
science of constructional polychrome. London can always get 
stone enough for those portions of a building which require 
it, and in the combination of natural and artificial material (for 
this is the real point), results will be attained which the ex- 
elusive use of one or the other can never give. We were long in 
discovering this truth, owing to the stupid legislation which 
taxed our windows, our bricks, and our window-glass; and, 
not content with taxing the two latter materials, actually fettered 
their length, their breadth, their thickness. Thanks, however, 
to Sir Robert Peel, this barbarous system has passed away, and 
the resultant change is already astounding. 

A more certain vantage ground of Paris is the antecedent bulk 
and solidity, often the beauty, of its private houses, in comparison 
with those of London—the former being let in apartments, while 
the latter are generally the self-contained abodes of a single 
family, or, at the most, augmented merely by lodgers. The 
origin of this radical difference is one mounting far up 
into old times, which it is probably impossible wholly to discover. 
It cannot, we imagine, arise from any difference of climate or 
national temperament; for Edinburgh, which is more northern, 
and possesses even a less mercurial population than London, is 
inhabited on the Parisian plan, while Dublin, with its French- 
like race, is built upon the London pattern. As far as Paris is con- 
cerned, an immediate explanation is to be found in the subdivision 
of properties (so undesirable in most aspects) under the post- 
revolutionary constitution, and in the fact that the ancient 
hotels of the xoblesse remained on hand to be tenanted by a 
population among whom individual opulence had become rare— 
not to allude to the circumstance that Paris, having kept 
within its medieval walls longer than London, was driven 
upwards, in the case even of its ordinary citizen houses. 
Accordingly, when the crash of the Revolution came, the 
hotels and the citizens’ mansions were alike found to be, as 
a rule, lofty. The difference between them consisted in the 
greater ground-area which the one spread over, as compared 
with the other, and especially in the presence or absence of 
the central court—in which consisted, according to French 
notions, the distinctive feature of an hotel, and the consequent 
pretensions of the owner to have his letters addressed to him “ en 
son hotel.” Starting from the restoration of order, arose the 
condition of things in which small fortunes had to be rapidly 
invested and made the most of during the proprietor’s lifetime, 
before another division became compulsory. A freehold house 
in Paris, let in apartments, was obviously well suited for the 
object; and it accordingly became a fashionable investment. 
The air above, as we ms | in our former article, cost nothing, 
and so the walls were run up to the entire permitted height of 
sixty-six feet; while the manifest attractiveness of the plan 
often caused the more modern constructions, though built as 
lodging-houses, to assume the court-yard of the aristocratic 
hotel. As we have already shown, the same desire to make the 
most of the property has kept London houses low ; for here the 
article speculated in is not a small plot of ground, which has to 
be turned to the best advantage by a comparatively needy free- 
holder, but a large surface, where the gain is most surely netted 
by covering it all, guocunque modo, with streets or squares—with 
town, in short. A singular but intelligible result of the French 
ye is, that, of all the houses which in modern Paris are most 

proportionately low for their superficies, the majority will be 
found in the hotels; the point of honour in them being the porte 
cochére and the court—in a word, the area included. This 
is realised, and then economy comes in and reduces the structure 
to perhaps two stories and an attic. 

In such a condition of affairs—with a Government in power 
to which sic volo is sic jubeo— and with the necessity, on 
the one hand, of finding employment for the masses, and on 
the other, of opening up Paris strategically—it is no wonder 
that great streets and great buildings are possible in that 
capital. Sixty years of revolution have gone far to efface the 
sacredness of property in that country; and the tenures which 
exist are so simple and new that they can be dealt with in a 
most summary fashion. The piercing of a new street implies 
buying up so many houses. Each of these houses, in all proba- 
bility, has its independent owner. He has neither interest nor 
power to make it an heirloom, for, at his death, to the hammer it 
must come, to be divided by the State into bread for his 
wife and children. So the matter is settled at once—the 

use is valued, paid for, and knocked down. The terrific 
amount of temporary inconvenience thus inflicted on the residents 
who are turned out of doors is made no account of. “My turn 


to-day, yours to-morrow,” seems to be the general feeling in the 
face of the gigantic razzia. The dispossessed of 1855 hope to 
have their revenge in the exorbitant rents they will exact in 1858, 
when safely seated in new abodes, from the sufferers of that year. 
De diein an is now unhappily the one predominant French tone 
of thought. It is indeed rumoured—and we have heard it on 
no mean authority—that considerable discontent exists at the 
system on which compensation is based. The Government buys 
up the houses which it wants at their actual value. Of course it 
takes in building as well as street area; and the former, we are 
told, it sells at the improved, and not the old value, allowing no 
share of the advance to the original proprietor—and so it goes 
far to pay its own way for works which would otherwise 
seem incredible. Neither must we forget another main source 
of the fund out of which the improvements of Paris are 
paid for. Our readers will probably have noted how often they 
read of the “ municipality” eulatihinn this or that public 
work, and they may hastily run away with the idea that Paris 
agg 3 a very patriotic body of mayor and aldermen. 

ow let it be, once for all, understood that this munici- 
pality is purely a Government Board. It is the supreme power 
of France acting in its Parisian de ent. Let it be further 
known that a principal source from which this body derives 
funds to rebuild Paris and give great entertainments, is the 
octroi—i.e., the inland-customs duty, levied on articles of food 
on their entrance into Paris and other large cities, and from which 
the denizens of the country and smaller towns are free—thus 
rendering living artificially dear where all sound principles ought 
to point out the duty of every exertion to keep it cheap. This 
being understood, we suspect our countrymen would be loth to 
exchange, in return even for many “ Rues Rivoli,” the free 
institutions, and the (generally speaking) equitable taxation of 
our own limited monarchy. 

There is, however, a still further reason which renders the 
rebuilding of Paris possible to an extent of which we have no 
idea—viz., that while London is the natural, Paris is merely a for- 
tuitous, metropolis ofits own country. Londonis on that one of the 
navigable rivers of England—navigable to sea-going ships— 
which is nearest to the continent of Europe, and it is withal suffi- 
ciently inland to be a convenient distributor of its merchandize 
all over the country. In its proximity to Europe, London is 
superior to Liverpool or Glasgow, while equal as to other ad- 
vantages. Paris, on the other hand, is the capital of France from 
an accident of nearly two thousand years’ standing. If 
commerce guided the choice, Rouen in the north, Nantes in the 
centre, Bordeaux or Marseilles in the south, would offer superior 
advantages. Consequently, Paris is a town of residentiary com- 
merce—of infinite retail exchange—of amusement—of law and 
politics, and the stock exchange—all of which admit of some 
shifting to and fro. In her bright and brawling river, 
swimming-baths take the place of the forest of masts 
which crowd the Pool; and one little steamer which fought its way 
up from the sea a year or two since was gazed at as a prodigy. 
Thus the Seine has always been quayed, because the most useful 
as well as the most ornamental purpose it could be turned to was 
that of running down the middle of a main artery—just as in 
Dublin the still smaller Liffey has beensimilarly employed, though 
there the bordering houses are as mean as those of Paris are in 
the main stately. In London, we well know that commercial 
exigencies will have to be considered in the adjustment of the 
still prospective Thames Quay, while the practical destinations 
of different portions of the town must ever be seriously taken 
into consideration in any plan for improving our communications. 

It must also be borne in mind that gigantic changes of street- 
lines, such as those of Paris, are facilitated by the, in some 
respects, deficient civilization of that huge ~- We speak 
advisedly in using that strong phrase. London has lately 
been, and very justly, the subject of much uncomplimentary 
criticism, for suffering its sewage to pollute the Thames instead 
of being intercepted. Will it be believed, however, that 
it is only since the building of the new Rue Rivoli that 
there has been a sewer at all in Paris? The barbarous, 
often offensive, and always unwholesome practice of indi- 
vidual cesspools in the houses has hitherto been the rule 
—a fact which a nocturnal ramble through the town will 
easily demonstrate, for at that hour les vidanges are frequent. 
The water service of Paris has likewise been on a par, con- 
sisting, for large portions of the city, only of a horse and hand 
supply—an arrangement admirably suited to make up all that 
deficient sewage ‘ett to be desired. We need not pause to 
show that a razzia of such a city, not carried through a single 
main drain, and very partially interrupting water-service, demands, 
in comparison with a similar work in London, far less engineering 
wariness and caution. 

We have made these remarks in no invidious spirit, but from 
the conviction that the superficial way which has recently come 
into fashion of viewing the comparative improvements of London 
and Paris—viz., that all is wrong here, and all right there—that 
our deficiencies prove sheer inferiority on our part, and their 
performances sheer superiority on the side of the French—is 
not the whole truth; while it is more likely to drive us to give 
up the enterprise in despair than to gird ourselves to new and 
more earnest exertion. Such a laches on our part would be 
“ worse than a crime—it would be a blunder.” e the rustic 
sufferer, “afflictions sore long time we bore.” Liberated by 
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Time, the avenger, from the incubus of Nash and Soane, we 
lived to fall upon the era of a Pennethorne. But even to this 
tyranny there seems an end. Its last master-stroke was the 
road and bridge bisecting St. James’s Park; and this, we learn, 
has, since our last number appeared, been unanimously rejected 
by the Select Committee of the House of Commons. 

Once for all, we must abandon for London the idea of the 
possibility of driving long — streets from —> eg 
to any other, through any and every obstacle. d indeed, 
admitting the theoretical advantage of straight streets, we 
are inclined to say that our neighbours push their affection 
for them to the verge of idolatry. Because a straight street is a 
very good thing, they can for the most part see no beauty in 
any other. We should tremble to entrust the High-street of 
Oxford to a French official for embellishment, lest he should 
make it the subject-matter of a gigantic alignement. One of 
the most striking ornaments—not of the Rue Rivoli merely, but 
of all Paris—is the antique tower of S. Jacques de la Boucherie. 
Luckily it stood just out of the street-line, and so it is thrown into 
the general decoration, a square having been opened out about it. 
Had it, however, been a few yards more north, so as to have 
crossed the fatal line, nothing (we speak on French authority) 
would have saved it—neither its antiquarian and architectural 
value, nor its picturesque value in every wide view of Paris, from 
the galleries of Notre Dame, from the bridges of the Seine, Mont- 
martre, or Pere la Chaise. To have not deflected the street, but 
merely expanded itat the spot into asquare or a circus, so as to leave 
the tower in the middle, would have been an act of boldness 
unparalleled with the votaries of red tape who congregate at 
the Hétel de Ville. We were wandering about Ghent between 
twoand three years since, and there (Belgium being in this re- 
spect thoroughly French) the commissionnaire informed us that a 
p sl of peculiar architectural value, which we had just been 
admiring, was doomed, as standing in the line of a proposed new 
street. Whether the man spoke truth or not, whether the church 
still exists, or whether the street has been carried over its site, 
we have not ascertained ; but in either case, the rumour is charac- 
teristic of the fanaticism of alignement. 

Clearly, the point to be aimed at in London is, in the first place, 
to secure certain great and therefore expensive, main results— 
viz., sewage-interception, the quaying of the Thames, and the 
multiplication of the bridges—the liberation from toll of all ex- 
isting bridges of course being presumed. And further, we have 
to seize every opportunity, as it presents itself, to enlarge com- 
munication and improve building. Doctrinaire perfection being 
for ever given up as impossible, the bit-by-bit campaign— 
the great results of which depend upon its extent of con- 
quered ground—remains for us to wage. We have com- 
paratively little faith in the schemes so often presented under 
such different aspects—many of them ruinously expensive and 
ridiculous—for Fag oe railroads within the heart of the 
metropolis. London should clearly be taken to the railroads, 
not the railroads foreed into the centre of London. A girdle 
communicating round the town (not Sir Joseph Paxton’s scheme) 
is quite another affair; and so is such a junction as that of 
the South Western and South Eastern lines. These measures 
would all help through-traflie in which London is only a stage. 
But railroads never can be made to take the place, in a 
town like London, of street communication. If you multiply 
your termini ever so much—short of a terminus per house— 
you multiply equally the bustle, confusion, dirt, and crowding 
of so many individual debarcations and embarcations,—of goods 
requiring horses and carts, teams and waggons, to take them to 
and from their destination and their starting-point. In any 
case, if steam, or the atmospheric principle, should be made 
use of to expedite passenger and ndbqueli transit—the 
possibility of which, to a certain extent, we are not prepared to 
deny—the lines must follow the exigencies of streets, and be 
dealt with as other thoroughfares. No more need, therefore, be 
said upon the question of metropolitan railways. 

The authors of the = which have been so profusely volun- 
teered, as per Blue-book, for opening up additional lines of 
traffic, seem to have forgotten how much the old conditions of 
traflic from east to west, and vice versd, have been altered by the 
creation of the railway system. That system has accumulated a 
vast flux and reflux of men and things—animate and inanimate— 
at eight distinct points, each, generally speaking, at a greater 
distance from the centre of the town in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of the traflie which is there transacted. ‘The exigencies 
thus called up demand that the new lines of arterial communi- 
cation should be planned with the view of expediting transit 
between the heart of the town and these respective termini. 
If any specific use must be found for Smithfield, beyond the 
desirable one cf 2 large open lung where some sufficient machi- 
nery to create fresh air is most wanted, or that most obnoxious 
ene about which the Government cannot make up its mind—the 
dead meat market—the site might be made the central con- 
verging point towards which new and enlarged lines of street 
might be directed. The radiating principle (undoubtedly the 
soundest abstractedly) of town-building cannot, of course, be 
even approximately attempted in a capital so crystallised in its 
form as we have shown London to be; although, nearly two 
centuries ago, it could present itself, as well as the Thames 
Quay, to Wren’s mind, when the great fire had made all things 
possible. Where it can be intooteced, i.e.in a town evolved 


out of nothing—as at St. Petersburg, and more lately and more 
completely at Washington— 

This famed metropolis, where fancy sees 

Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees— 
it is unquestionably superior—both in expediting transit (for it 
exemplifies the old-world truth that one side of a triangle is 
shorter than two) and in perspective effect—to the rudi- 
mental conception of rectangular blocks, with which, however, 
it ought to a certain extent to be combined. Singularly enough, 
we have a specimen of the radiating system in a portion of 
London thrown off at one xisus, at a time when freedom of 
building was more possible than at present, and upon a tract of 
land whose dead flatness admitted of any distribution which 
might be judged expedient. We refer to the eastern portion of 
Lambeth, in which broad roads, whose ultimate destination 
towards the north and the west is the bridges, radiate from 
the co-ordinate centres of the Obelisk, the Elephant and 
Castle, and a meeting of ways in the Westminster-road. The 
consequence is, that the facility of transit in this region tran- 
scends that of any other district of London, until it reaches 
a dead-lock at that wretched lane, Union-street, the widenin 
of which we are glad to see is seriously agitated. The pitif 
meanness of the houses which line these thoroughfares of course 
destroys all wsthetic results of the judicious ground plan. 

Alive, then, as we are, to the appalling amount of lee-way 
which London has to make up—conscious as we are that, in 
any case, it cannot, short of a miracle, place itself in the very first 
class of beautiful cities—we still see the way to a development 
both of convenience and of beauty inspiriting enough (particu- 
larly if we consider the enormous ¢apital available for the work 
to demand, and we hope to secure, high ability and devote 
assiduity in the pursuit. We have already alluded to some of 
the Italian Palazze which are now rising up in our crowded 
streets. Inthe Great Western Hotel, by Mr. Hardwick, we 
find a stately reproduction of that French modification of the Re- 
naissance in which the high roof of northera climates is turned 
to objects alike of advantage and ornament ; while the still more 
indigenous Pointed has found its fitting expositor in Mr. Scott, 
from whose designs has risen the remarkable group of private 
houses, lofty and striking, which now flanks to the south the 
open space before the facade of Westminster Abbey. Everything 
points out that the rebuilding of the town—already so conspi- 
cuous—has only just begun. Worthily dealt with, London 
may become a picturesque city ; and with this result in anticipa- 
tion we must remain content, for picturesqueness, on the scale 
which London presents, is near akin to grandeur. Her best ex- 
isting effects are of a picturesque character. Weneed but name 
the glorious spectacle of St. Paul’s, seen capping Ludgate Hill, 
and the recently opened, more recently endangered, coup d’wil of 
the same structure up Cannon-street; or the towers of West- 
minster Abbey and of the Houses of Parliament, grouping 
themselves over the trees of the Park, from Waterloo-place, or 
over the houses of Whitehall, from the steps of the National 
Gallery. Eminently picturesque also is the clustering forest of 
Wren’s varied spires, with the huge central dome of St. Paul’s 
looming above them, which we catch in various combinations 
from Waterloo, Blackfriars, and London Bridges. The Pool 
with its shipping is to the highest degree picturesque. So are 
the vast and solid docks, continuing the same spectacle of com- 
mercial supremacy. Finally, in the bold and successful adop- 
tion of landscape gardening for her parks and numerous 
squares, London has made a strong assertion of the picturesque 
—nay, even a perceptible advance towards its attainment. 
Her streets must always remain more or less crooked, and of 
uncertain widths, and her buildings can never be brought into 
correspondence of style, or size, or dimensions ; but if, in the 
gradual rebuilding or decoration of each, a more genial and 
purified taste, and a greater desire of excellence, are brought 
to bear than we have hitherto seen, the result will be as we 
have anticipated. To accomplish this, however, we shall, in 
addition to greater popular enterprize, require a thorough re- 
formation in the manner in which the State treats public works, 
combined with an enlarged system of architectural education, 
and a more acute perception of architectural responsibility. 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF MATERIALISM IN GERMANY. 
I 


ITHIN the last few years, Germany has presented the some- 
what singular spectacle of a Materialistie movement very 
unlike anything which had previously been observed in its philo- 
sophical schools. Kvery one knows that, whatever amount 0 
Scepticism and Rationalism Germany may have produced and 
fostered, it has not, since it made any appearance in the philo- 
sophie arena, boasted of eminent thinkers belonging to the school 
of La Mettrie or Cabanis. Even Gall, the founder of Phrenology, 
regarded the brain as only the “ organ” of the mind, and laboured 
very strenuously to show that his system was not contrary to 
the belief in immortality. He would have been aghast at the 
lain, emphatic, and even polemical explicitness of Moleschott, 
Vogt, Biichner, and others, who proclaim with Feuerbach that 
immortality is a delusion. Indeed, we think it may be stated 
with perfect accuracy that German philosophy, even when most 
heterodox, has always been spiritualistic, until within the last 
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few years. Hegel and Oken may be translated into mate- 
rialism, but they would have repudiated such translation. 
Feuerbach and Vogt required no translation. They leave no 
hazy metaphysical equivoque hanging over their conclusions. 
Their language is as explicit as language can be. Nor is this 
materialism confined to a few solitary thinkers. A considerable 
body of scientific professors, and a large crowd of followers, swell 
the ranks of the new materialist movement. As the reader may 
be disposed to doubt this statement, or to regard it as exagge- 
rated, we will lay before him three significant facts indicative of 
the state of public feeling. 

In May, 1853, Rudolph Wagner, the well-known physiologist, 
wrote a letter in the Géttinger gelehrten Anzeigen, explaining 
his reasons for not continuing the series of Physiological Letters 
which he had commenced. He declares that they were too un- 
favourably received by the German public, although in France 
and Italy they had found admirers and translators. This reception 
he attributes vartly to their imperfect form, but mainly ‘“ to the 
uproar and disgust” with which his emphatic antagonism to 
materialist views was expressed, and to his own position respect- 
ing the relation of Faith and Knowledge. 

n 1854, at a congress of physiologists in Gottingen, Wagner 
declared his intention of discussing the question of a special 
* soul-substance,” or, as we should phrase it, of an immaterial 

rinciple superadded to the brain. Whe challenge was accepted 
y Professor Ludwig, and the congress imagined that a debate 
on the oft-mooted problem—Soul or Brain? would vary their 
meetings. But Wagner declined. He said he was ill, and stayed 
away until Ludwig left Gottingen; and as the reporter in the 
Deutsches Museum, edited by Prutz (1854, No. 47), remarks, 
“the reader may form a conception of the intellectual tendencies 
of men of science on this question when he reflects that, among 
five hundred persons present, zof one single voice was raised in 
favour of the spiritualistic tendency, although many illustrious 
naturalists were in the crowd.” : 

Finally, the book which Karl Vogt published against Wagner 
under the title of Zhe Creed of a Charcocl- Burner versus Science 
(Kchlerglaube und Wissenschaft, 1855), not only made a * sen- 
sation,” but ina few weeks reached a second edition, and was 
quickly followed by other works espousing the same principles, 
one of them, Kraft und Stoff, by Dr. Louis Biichner, being 
addressed to the unscientific public. 

These instances will suflice to show that the movement is 
serious ; and we have, therefore, thought it would be interesting 
to our readers if some historical exposition of the principles of 
this school, and some account of the chiefs, were briefly recorded 
here. We are not aware that the existence of such a movement 
has even been hinted at in any other quarter; yet it is surely a 
phenomenon not to be passed over in silence. Two things will 
strike the observer at the outset. In the first place, the most 
active and polemical of the materialists belong to the revo- 
lutionary party in Germany. Feuerbach, Karl Vogt, and 
Moleschott —the three most eminent among them—belong to 
the extreme Left. Secondly, the real importance and nume- 
rical strength of the school are derived from the scientific class, 
which, after holding aloof for many years, and quietly pursuing 
its own investigations without reference to philosophy and re- 
ligion, has been dragged into the controversy by the ill-judged 
zeal of Wagner and his followers, who insisted on controlling 
the investigations of science by the teachings of Scripture—pre- 
cisely as many well-meaning but ill-advised and ill-instructed 
theologians in our country have endeavoured, and still endeavour, 
to thwart geology by a literal interpretation of Genesis. 

Thus the Materialistic movement may be regarded as a pro- 
test partly against the political despotism, and partly against 
the pietistie despotism, unhappily dominant in Germany. 

is will account for, and in some measure excuse, the angry 
vehemence and the coarse exaggerations of Vogt and his followers. 
It was with the intention of startling that Vogt uttered his 
famous — and absurd — phrase, “The brain secretes thought, 
as the kidneys secrete urea.” It was to rouse his countrymen 
against what he calls the organized hypocrisy of men in office, 
that he attacked the doctrines on which those men declare the 
whole social edifice must rest. Philosophical speculation is ani- 
mated by political passions. The “ Party of Order” takes its 
stand on the Bible—the revolutionary chiefs make a Bible of 
Science. Bureaucracy calls in the aid of Hengstenberg and 
Radowitz—the “Reds” fly to Feuerbach and Cabanis. To the 
historian, such a movement presents many aspects of interest. 
The very fact that German philosophy has left the smoke-filled 
atmosphere of the study to take an active part in political life, 
1s significant; and it is still more so, that these imitative 
Germans should have gone back to the eighteenth century for 
their watchwords and their weapons. 

The principal point at issue is the relation of Science to Scrip- 
ture ; and the principal questions which arise from this discussion 
are—t, Is there a thinking principle independent of the brain? 
2, Is the soul immortal? 3, Are men descended from a single 
pair, or have the several races of men several origins? Into 
questions so vast and so abstruse our readers will not yo us 
to enter here; but, as historians, we may indicate the lines of 
argument adopted, and the works in which those arguments will 
be found more fully stated. 

_ Moleschott, one of the ergy physiologists of Germany, 
m the remarkable work which he pu lished against Liebig 


(Kreislauf des Lebens, 1852)—which will be studied with profit 
and pleasure even by those who will most energetically condemn 
the final dungiesn—~denteben, in a series of popular letters, the 
whole “ circle of matter,” from the mineral world to the vegetable, 
from the vegetable to the animal, from the animal to the psychial. 
Matter and Force (Kraft und Stoff) are the only realities he 
admits ; all the phenomena of life and mind are phenomena 
dependent on the changes of matter, and are in fact the manifes- 
tations of those changes. In this work there is nothing but a 
scientific stalement of the conclusions to which he thinks a study 
of nature legitimately leads. He is not polemical, or only inci- 
dentally so, as far as his materialism isconcerned. No trace of a 
political tendency is visible—perhaps he was not conscious of 
one. The book made a great sensation, and for two reasons—it 
attacked Liebig with acerbity, and often with irresistible justice ; 
and it popularized the most striking results of modern science. 

In the same year, but later, Karl Vogt published his Bilder 
aus dem Thierleben—a really valuable contribution to our_z0o- 
— literature, especially the chapter on the Salpe. Vogt 
holds a distinguished place among zoologists. His researches 
in embryology, especially that of the salmon tribe, have made 
many forgive his virulent politics, and his “Red” opinions. In 
this Bilder aus dem Thierleben, he published an essay on the 
souls of animals, in which he declares that animals have souls, 
and that men are no more than animals. It is a flippant, frag- 
mentary essay, quite unworthy of so serious a subject, calculated 
to teach no one, and to disgust the majority. 

Rudolph Wagner, whose various works on Physiology have 
made his name European, had often combated Vogt’s material- 
ism; and the phrase in the essay on the souls of animals, which 
declared that ** thought stands in the same relation to the brain 
as bile to the liver” (the celebrated phrase of Cabanis), was 
not suffered to pass without the proper correction. Vogt had to 
explain that he did not mean what he said. Indeed, he was too 
good a physiologist not to know that thought can never be 
ania as a substance secreted by a gland, as the bile is; and he 
declared his meaning to be no more than what all physiologists 
have long held—namely, that thought is the function of which 
a brain is the organ. 

The strife grew bitter. At length, Wagner published a book 
on Faith and Knowledge (Glauben und Wissen, 1854), in which, 
besides treating many subordinate questions, he opened what 
we have called the principal point in the present quarrel. 
Before, however, continuing these historical notices, we must 
give our readers some general idea of the position held by 
Wagner in the above-named work ; and this we shall attempt on 
a future occasion. 


TARTUFFE VA GUERRE, 


N the Journal des Débats of Sunday last, we find a reprint of 

a Document qui se rapporte & Vexéeution du concordat 

conclu (by Austria) avec le Saint-Siége. It is in the shape of a 

general order issued by the Austrian General Commanding-in- 

Chief to his soldiers; and as it appears to us quite unique, we 
publish an exact translation of it. It is as follows :— 

In conformity with an intimation from the Apostolic Country Vicariate, 
transmitted on the 18th December, the following rules must be observed 
during the Lent and Passion Week of this year. 

1. The general officers and the superior and staff officers will have to abstain 
from meat on Fridays, and on the three last days of Passion Week. 

2. The men, also, from the sergeant-majors downwards (@ partir du ser- 
ent-major) are forbidden to eat meat on Fridays, and the three last days of 
?assion Week. 

3. All without exception are hound to practise abstinence on the fast days 
appointed by the Church. This consists in making a full meal only once a 
day. Dispensations will be granted upon application to the sick and weakly 
(individus affaiblis). 

4. The Easter confessions will commence on_the first Sunday in Lent, and 
end the Monday after Pentecost. 

5. The venerable bishop hopes, in conclusion, that the faithful Catholics will 
gratefully acknowledge the indulgence shown by the Church in presenting 
such mild precepts for Lent ; and that they will strive (s’¢fforceront) to make up 
for them by their assiduous attendance on divine services, sermons, and reli- 
gious instructions, by repentance for their sins, and by sentiments of peni- 
tence conformable to the intentions of the Holy Church, as well as by the 
accomplishment of other good works. 

When we commented, some months ago, on the Concordat, 
we were certainly far from imagining that the degradation of the 
nation which accepted it had gone so far as this document shows 
it to have proceeded. There is something so exquisitely ludicrous 
in the tone of this composition that we could almost suppose 
that it emanated from some military satirist, who wanted in a 
quiet way to turn the affair into ridicule. With the rigorous 
precision of the word of command, the — combines a quiet 
effrontery, which can only be compared to that of Sancho’s phy- 
sician in the Isle of Barataria. No meat on Fridays—no meat 
from Maundy Thursday to Easter eve,—only one full meal on 
fast days—sackcloth and ashes @ discretion all through Lent— 
confession every Sunday—and then perhaps you will be well 
by la Pentecéte. 

The author of the order administers his spiritual physic 
as Mr. Squeers served out his treacle and brimstone to his 
scholars. Fat or lean, good appetite or bad, drunk or sober, 
everybody is to take his fasting and ask no questions, and con- 
sider himself extremely lucky that he is let off so cheaply. 
There is a delicious naiveté in paragraph 5. The obvious 
feeling of the “venerable Bishop” is that the fasting does 
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no sort of good, and has no sort of value, except as an 
evidence of obedience to his préceptes si dowx. Can we 
imagine a physician telling his patient to be thankful to him for 
sending so little medicine, or a dentist remarking that, if his 
victim does not sit still, he will pull his teeth out next time, 
instead of stopping them? If fasting is to be enjoined at all, it 
can only be because it is of some real or supposed spiritual 
efficacy ; and, if so, the “indulgence of the Church,” in giving a 
slighter dose than the occasion requires, is pampering a man’s 
stomach at the expense of his soul. Not less curious is the con- 
sistency with which the thought is worked out. “TI let you off 
cheap in the article of fasting, therefore I hope you will make it 
up (compenser) by going to church constantly and repenting of 
your sins.” That is, you must go through a certain amount of 
discomfort, and as I have put the fasting part of the business 
low, you must take it out in sermons, prayers, repentance, and 
other good works. Surely it would have saved time and trouble 
if the reverend bishop had ordered the men @ partir du sergent 
major—a baker’s dozen apiece from the cat-o’-nine-tails. He 
obviously looks on prayer and repentance as bores of indeter- 
minate magnitude, to be thrown in asa kind of makeweight to 
the bore of fasting. 

There is a painfal as well as aludicrous side to this piece of 
folly. What can be more disgusting than forcing upon poor 
fellows who, from the accident of their profession, are par- 
ticularly subject to oppression, a set of heartless external obser- 
vances which will have about as much spiritual effect upon 
them as an extra drill or a change of uniform. Imagine the hypo- 
erisy which must prevail in such a service, and such a society. 
How such soldiers must vie with each other in “ gammoning” the 
chaplain! What petty jealousies, what miserable heartburnings, 
such an order must engender! Imagine a court-martial trying a 
man for conduct unworthy of a Christian and an officer, because 
he has eaten meat on a Friday, and investigating a plea that the 
meat was waterfowl, which is of the nature of fish. Imagine the 
miserable eavesdroppers who will go to head-quarters with a 
number of practical applications of the rhyme about Daddy Long- 
legs, who would not say his prayers. Fancy the prodigious num- 
bers who will wish to bring themselves within the deserip- 
tion of malades and individus affaiblis. And for what object 
is all this lying, shuffling, and meddling to be incurred? Simply 
in order to enable some wretched priest to rejoice in the 
power of degrading better men than himself. We have 
our own scandals—Sabbatarian division-lists, religious news- 
papers, fraudulent bankruptcies, and the suicides which they 
cause, are bad enough. But we have not yet sunk to that last 
humiliation of having our dishes counted and our devotions 

rescribed by the priesthood to whom a wretched superstition 

as surrendered the fairest part of Europe. When we think of 
Hungary and Lombardy, and Rome, and Naples, and of the 
butcheries and tortures which have disgraced Europe for eight 
years past, certain familiar words seem to us to shine upon many 
things and persons, both at home and abroad, with a very awful 
light indeed: —* Bring no more vain oblations; incense is an abomi- 
nation unto me; the new moons and the Sabbaths, the calling of 
assemblies I cannot away with. It is iniquity, even the solemn 
meeting.” ‘ When ye make many prayers, I will not hear ; your 
hands are full of blood. Wash you, make you clean. Cease to 
do evil. Learn to do well.” Nor can we quite forget the alter- 
native proposed: ‘The strong shall be as tow, and the maker of 
it as a spark, and they shall both burn together, and none shall 
quench them.” 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


AC the last Meeting of the Society, a paper was read, On the 
Thermal Effects of Fluids in Motion, by Professor W. Thom- 
son and Mr. Joule. 

A very great depression of temperature has been remarked b 
some observers, when steam of high pressure issues from a sm 
orifice into the open air. After the experiments made by the 
authors on the rush of air in similar circumstances, it could not 
be doubted that a great elevation of temperature of the issuing 
steam might be observed, as well as the great depression usually 
supposed to be the only result. The method to obtain the entire 
thermal effect is obviously that which has been already employed 
by the authors in their experiments on permanently elastic 
fluids—viz., to transmit the steam through a porous material, 
and to ascertain its temperature as it enters into, and issues from, 
the resisting medium. The authors have made a preliminary 
experiment of this kind, which they think sufficiently interesting 
to be poe’ on record. 

A short pipe, an inch and a-half in diameter, was screwed into 
an elbow-pipe inserted into the top of a high-pressure steam- 
boiler. A cotton plug, placed in the short pipe, had a fine wire 
of platina passed through it, the ends of which were connected 
with iron wires passing away to a sensitive galvanometer. The 
deflection due to a given difference of temperature of the same 
metallic junctions having been previously ascertained, the authors 
were able to estimate the difference of temperature of the steam 
at the opposite ends of the plug. The result of several experi- 
ments demonstrated that for each pound of pressure by which 
the steam on the pressure-side exceeded that of the atmosphere 
on the exit-side, there was a cooling effect of 02° Centigrade. 
The steam therefore issued at a temperature above 100° Centi- 


grade, and consequently dry; showing the correctness of the 
view which the anthems bough forward some years ago as to the 
non-scalding property of steam issuing from a high-pressure boiler, 

A letter was also read from M. Hansteen, of Christiana, 
announcing that he had now ascertained, by calculation, the 
movement of the four magnetical polar regions. The two northern 
ones have a motion from west to east, and the two southern ones 
from east to west. ; 


REVIEWS. 


RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS. 
Second Notice. 
i= considering the False Ideal in Religious Art, Mr. 
Ruskin proceeds to treat of the Profane Ideal. He does not 
profess to deal with the question completely, but leaves it to some 
one who has passed his time “less among mountains, aud more 
among men.” But he suggests one or two points for the reader’s 
reflection. First, he urges that the connexion between the 
pursuit of ideal beauty and profane art springs naturally from 
the suitableness of the subjects:—‘ The newly-acquired con- 
ceptions of the nobility of nakedness could in nowise be ex- 
pressed beneath the robes of the prelate or the sackcloth of the 
recluse. But the source from which these ideas had been re- 
ceived afforded also full scope for their expression.” Hence 
a revival of the Greek mythology. Painters sought in the 
historical past for that beauty which they could not discern in the 
living present—they sought it “in representing tales which they 
knew to be fictitious, and personages who they knew had 
never existed. Such a state of things had never before 
been found in any nation. Every people till then had painted 
the acts of their kings, the triumphs of their armies, the 
beauty of their race, or the glory of their gods. They 
showed the things they had seen or done—the beings they 
truly loved or faithfully adored. But the ideal art of mo- 
dern Europe was the shadow of a shadow; and with mecha- 
nism substituted for perception, and bodily beauty for spiritual 
life, it set itself to represent men it had never seen, 
customs it had never practised, and gods in whom it had never 
believed.” Mr. Ruskin traces the effects of the pursuit of this 
false ideal in sculpture and painting, as he had before done in 
his Stones of Venice, in architecture. The passion to which such 
art appealed was sensuality—which may be traced, Mr. Ruskin 
thinks, in the prevalence of the word “ taste,” as — to dis- 
cernment in art, in modern refinements of various kinds, and in 
fashionable ornaments, such as bronzes, china shepherdesses, &c. 
The relative value of such beauty, compared with beauty of ex- 
ression, is very small, and artists, by pursuing it exclusively, 
tos weakened its force, which would be far greater when con- 
trasted with nature’s ‘“working-day” forms :—‘ The lover of 
ideal beauty, with all his conceptions narrowed by rule, never 
looks carefully enough upon the features which do not come 
under his law to discern the inner beauty in them. The strange 
intricacies about the lines of the lips, and marvellous shadows and 
watchfires of the eye, and wavering traces of the eyelash, and in- 
finite modulations of the brow, wherein high humanity is em- 
bodied, are all unknown to him.” These remarks are pursue 
further, and the chapter (the 5th) concludes with an eloquent de- 
nunciation of the ‘* waste of the time, strength, and available in- 
tellect of man” which the pursuit of this false ideal gives 
occasion to. 

In the three following chapters, the true ideal is discussed 
under the three heads of Purist, Naturalist, and Grotesque. 
The general characteristics of these three having been already 
given by Mr. Ruskin in the Stones of Venice, it only re- 
mains for him to follow out the subject in painting. Having 
traced the Purist Idealism to its source, and ifustrated it by the 
practice of Angelico, Stothard, and a young German painter 
respectively, he estimates the value of such a mode of repre- 
senting nature. Feeling great sympathy with the childish em | 
of such art, and deprecating an entire scorn of the purist ideal, 
he, nevertheless, lays down the general principle that all sacri- 
fice of truth diminishes the sense of grandeur ; and hence purism 
falls into a lower scale than naturalism, and is absolutely mis- 
chievous in landscape, as it conveys false impressions of external 
objects. We may bear with the purist painter when he repre- 
sents groups of children with all the attributes of joyous inno- 
cence that we associate with the state of man before the Fall; 
and we may thank him for representing visions of the celestial 
hierarchy clothed in superhuman radiance and the hues of the 
rainbow ; but we cannot allow of his decking the shores of the 
Dead Sea with the flowers of the Elysian plains, or transforming 
into “ various appearances of Paradise” the “ voleanic horrors of 
Radicopani, the pestilent gloom of the Pontines, and the bound- 
less despondency of the Campagna.” 


It will be asked by some persons—“ How can naturalism be — 


in any sense ideal?” This question is answered by Mr 
Ruskin in the next chapter. Referring to his discussion 
in the Stones of Venice, he throws fresh hght upon the 
subject by considering the method pursued by one of the 
greatest of naturalists, Tintoret. n the “Adoration of 
the Magi,” we do not find any attempt to introduce beauty 
into all parts of the composition, but to bring out beauty 
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by contrast ; and such art is ideal, not because it departs from 
nature, but because it mentally arranges natural truths, whether 
of a high or low kind, in such a way as to produce unity of 
design, and hence it makes an immediate impression on the mind 
of the beholder. Idealism implies, moreover, very distinct vision, 
whether actual or imaginative—as Phidias saw the heroes whom 
he represented, and Dante beheld the centaur Chiron parting his 
with his arrow before he could shoot. It does not lose 

itself in generalities—as Sir J. Reynolds would have us believe 
—but is always specific, and takes account even of mean things. 
Great art can never be vulgar, pcm, - it may appear so to little 
minds. So, in poetry, Homer may liken Ajax to an ass; Dante 
may speak of “ Straw-street,” where Ligier lived; and Shak- 
speare may call Prince Hal a “whelp.” Besides the power of 
“vision,” that of “selection” isa main ingredient in great art. 
It is no less a gift of nature than the power of vision is; 
and it is equally, according to Mr. Ruskin, one which it is 
out of the wer of the artist to control. This view 
is illustrated by reference to a work of De Stendhal, 
who tells a good story about Haydn and an English nobleman. 
The corollary to this is, that good art is never contrary to rules, 
but works unconsciously by them, as the bee does in moulding 
the cells of its comb ; and this unconsciousness is to be regarded, 
not as an accident, but as an invariable condition of great art ; 
In fact, knowledge of rules is generally in an inverse ratio to the 
painter’s power, and attention to them is a sure sign of the 
painter’s smallness. Thus the artistic faculty is to be regarded 
as an instinct—a view which receives confirmation from the fact 
that the Chinese colour much better than we do, because they 
simply follow their instincts. Were we to trust implicitly to the 
same guidance, we should colour, Mr. Ruskin thinks, as easily as 
_ wetalk. The application of this theory to historical painting, 
where facts are to be represented, is not so obvious; but 
Mr. Ruskin gets over the difficulty by saying—consistently with 
what he has said before about great art being the exercise in a 
particular direction of all the noblest faculties of man—that 
the noble-minded painter will instinctively enter into the 
hearts of noble persons, and the images which his imagina- 
tion wili present to him will be noble accordingly. In 
answer to the question—How is the ideal faculty to exer- 
cise itself in accordance with the truth of nature? Mr. Ruskin 
says—first, by bringing historical facts to light, which no painter 
has yet done; and next, by inventing, as Millais has done in 
the “Huguenot,” and Hunt in the “ Awakening Conscience.” 
The painter is, in short, to be a poet. He must live in his own 
age, and paint living men and women—he must give us, not 
merely an idea of their clothes and pursuits, but of the inner 
workings of their minds. Down in the depths of the heart all 
men are, in some sense, alike; and if the poet or painter do but 
grasp this idea of humanity, the portraits of his contemporaries 
will stand for men and women in any time. The chapter con- 
cludes with the words,—“ Let us strive with just veneration for 
the future—first, to do what is worthy to be spoken, and then to 
y sey it faithfully ; and, with veneration for the past, recognise 
t it is indeed in the power of love to preserve the monument, 
but not of incantation to raise the dead.” The relation of the 
artist to his own times, as well as to the past and future, was 
never more truly set forth than by Mr. Ruskin; and, taking 
astinct in a very wide sense,as the prompting of a man’s soul— 
embracing the dictates of his reason, the results of his experience, 
and the voice of his affections—we may allow, without much 
difficulty, that the essence of the artistic faculty lies in noble 
instinct. But we strongly protest against the idea that all great 
artists are devoid of the reflective, self-conscious, analysing 
er which enables a man to trace an idea from its earliest 


wn to its fullest development, and to show the connexion 
between effect and cause in such a way as to be intelligible to 
himself and others. 

The chapter on the Grotesque must be taken as a supplement 
to that in the Stones of Venice. One or two remarks are parti- 


ly deserving our notice—e. g., that all good grotesque 
work must be confessedly imperfect—that, if it be coloured, it 
must be after the manner of illuminations, not in the pictorial 
style—and that the best vehicle for the grotesque is, perhaps, 
mere outline, or etching, such as A. Diirer’s. The illustrations 
of the true and false grotesque—two griffins—serve for a peg to 
8 some good criticism upon, which, however, is not likely to 
convince opponents. 

The next chapter, on Finish, is full of interesting and novel 
matter. So far as we know, Mr. Ruskin is the first writer on Art 
who has defined Finish to be the assertion of additional truth— 
so that a work is highly finished according as it embodies the 
statement of many and important facts. At the outset he drawsa 
distinction between finish for the sake of workmanship, as shown 
in our English manufactures, and for the sake of the work—as 

. da Vinci wrought for three years at the portrait of Mona 
Lisa, and left it unfinished. ile he praises the latter, 
he condemns the former—not altogether justly, as we think. 

t Mr. Ruskin give his own reason :—‘ Our best finishing is 
but coarse and blundering work after all. God alone can finish ; 
and the more intelligent the human mind becomes, the more the 
infinitiveness of interval is felt between divine and human work 
in this respect. _ So that it is not a little absurd to weary our- 
selves in struggling towards a point we can never reach.” 


same way we might argue, Human knowledge is con- 


temptible when compared with Divine knowledge ; and therefore, 
“tis folly to be wise.” An artist can know but very little about 
the nature of a tree, or a stone—he cannot tell us many facts 
about it—therefore, he had better leave trees and stones—the 
one to grow, the other to baffle the scrutiny of angels (p. 117). 
For our own part, we prefer the doctrine of Aristotle, that 
**a mortal is not bound to think as a mortal, but rather to 

to raise himself to the divine perfection of immortals.” 

e comparison between nature’s finish and that of our stone- 
hewers, as exemplified in a piece of rock destined to adorn one 
of our club-houses, is a dangerous one for Mr. Ruskin. The ar- 
4 founded on it admits of being turned against himself. 

an the author of Stones of Venice so forget his eulogies 
on the polished marble decorations of St. Mark's, and the 
sculptured capitals of the Doge’s Palace, as to assert that “the 
cutting stone is not finishing, but wzfinishing it ; and that, so far 
as the mere act of chiselling goes, the stone is ruined by the hu- 
man touch ?” Mr. Ruskin may tell us that his crane has two le 
but he cannot deny that it is now standing on one alone. He 
wants some one every now and then to “Shoo, shoo!” at 
him, in order to produce the effect described in the well-known 
— in the Decamerone. 

r. Ruskin clearly shows us what he understands by fixich, by 
some specimens of boughs and trunks of trees engraved from the 
works of different painters. In these, Turner appears to great 
advantage as compared with Claude. Mr. Ruskin’s own illustra- 
tion of foreground finish—a cluster of leaves and grass—is in the 
highest degree beautiful and delicate; and the examples which 
he adduces of great masters, who, even in their grandest and 
broadest works, thought it not an unworthy employment of their 
time to paint minute objects with loving care, go far to corro- 
borate the principles and practice of the Pre-Raphaelite school, 
and to establish the general conclusion, that “ finishing ” in art 
means simply “ telling more truth,” and that, whatever we have 
in any sort begun wisely, it is good to finish thoroughly. 

Tn the next chapter (the roth), on the Use of Pictures, we havea 
good deal of reference to the earlier volumes, and some skirmish- 
ing with critics, which does not add to the merit of the work. 
The influence of pictures on the mind is analysed ; the difference 
between seeing patent and latent truths, and also that be- 
tween the function of the creative and of the contem- 
plative imagination, are clearly stated; and the pleasurable 
effect of a picture—confessedly an imitation—is illustrated 
and defended by the account of a delusion which the author once 
experienced. In this account, an important truth is brought out 
—that the imagination, being susceptible of weariness, should 
not be sated with the enjoyment of too many grand or beautiful 
objects, but should sometimes be refreshed by comparatively 
insignificant ones, as that of Mr. Ruskin was when he came to 
the conclusion “that he was an exceedingly small creature, 
much tired, and at the particular moment not a little stupid, for 
whom a blade of grass or a wreath of foam was food eno 
to spare, and that, if he tried to take any more, he should make 
himself ill.” There is in the following sentence a touch of 
humour quite Virgilian, ‘“‘ Whereupon,” our author says, 
“associating myself fraternally with some ants, who were 7 
interested in the conveyance of some small sticks over the road, 
and rather, as I think they generally are, in too great a hurry 
about it, I returned home in a little while with great content- 
ment.” 

From the liableness of the imagination to fatigue, it follows that 
a picture may—nay, should—stop far short of reality. Deceptive 
realization only serves to disgust the imagination. Mr. Ruskin 
brings in the same principle to explain a great many other 
things—among them the charm which sketches possess. Three 
corollaries may be drawn from what has been advanced :— 
1. That no reality which dispenses with the imagination is to be 

rmitted ina picture. 2. That no unimaginative person has any 

usiness to look at pictures. 3. That a painter's efforts to please 
become thereby greatly limited. He may say with Arbuscula, 
“satis est equitem mihi plaudere.” 

Another reason is given why pictures convey delight—viz. 
that they are the means by which the painter, as the interpreter 
of nature, influences mankind, and by which one human mind is 
brought into unison with another. To use our author’s words,they 
are “the expression of the power and intelligence of a companion- 
able human soul.” Why Mr.Ruskin shouldcall thisa“supernatural 
operation,” we cannot see. To our mindsit is eminently natural,i.e., 
in accordance with those laws by which the divine Author of nature 
regulates the order of external things, and admits man to the 
contemplation of His work. We object equally to the application 
of the word inspiration to the gifts by which a great painter is 
distinguished. We should not call Mr. Ruskin’s improvisatore 
or sentimentalist inspired, nor any such “ robustious periwig- 
pated fellow” as he describes. And we are sure that Shakspeare 
would not—nor, in fact, any man who appreciates the just value 
of language. It is therefore with regret that we read Mr. Rus- 
kin’s assurance—“ Be it irreverent or not, this word I must 
always use ; and the rest of what work I have before me is simply 
to prove the truth of it with respect to the one, among these 
pet we spirits whom we have just lost, who divided his hearers, 
as many an inspired speaker has done before now, into two great 
sects—a large and a narrow ; these searching the Nature-Scrip- 
ture calmly, ‘Whether these things were so,’ and those standing 
haughtily on their Mar’s Hill, asking, ‘ What will this babbler 
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say?’ Our objection to the deliberate use of the word inspira- 
tion, as applied to Art, is that, as a certain porn Coan already also 
been given to it by its application to prophecy, any lower 
application of it is a misa a. It is reversing the 
process by which Luther an wland Hill prevented the Devil 
from ‘ monopolising all the best tunes.” It is like the American 
asking an English gentleman to allow the pretty gpa 
coat-of-arms—on his coach-panel, to be copied. It may not 
appear to Mr. Ruskin, and to ag who feel strongly the 
worthiness of high art, and who know the scarcity of great 
artists, that this is a lowering of the dignity of the term; but 
it will to others. Were we to extend the meaning a little 
further—were we to take its etymological sense—we should cha- 
racterize by the same term the breathing of the Spirit of God 
into the Seer of Patmos, and the inflating of a football, or 
the puffing out of the moral wind-bag whom Mr. Ruskin 
has already described. This is like the comprehensive view 
of a great German writer, who proposed to write a history 
of belief from Abraham to Goethe. On the whole, we are quite 
content with the meaning which the word had in Shakspeare’s 
time. When any one has the same claims that old Gaunt had 
to speak of his prescience as a divine “ afflatus,” we will listen to 
him saying— 
Methinks I am a prophet new inspired. 

But we will not admit the pretensions of Turner; and we shall 
read what Mr. Ruskin has to tell us about him hereafter with 
all the greater satisfaction if he does not persist—without reason 
or necessity to justify him—in hugging a misnomer. 

We must reserve our notice of the remaining chapters for 
another occasion. 


OUR COUSIN VERONICA* 


HE reader familiar with American novels, who finds that the 
history of Our Cousin Veronica commences before that 
oung lady has attained her teens, will be apt to throw down the 
ook. There is no greater nuisance in literature than the plague 
of infantine heroines, with which the “ Little Nell” of Mr. 
Dickens’ Old Curiosity Shop has afflicted American fiction. In 
the present case, however, the condemnation of Our Cousin 
Veronica would be premature. Though her love affairs begin 
before she is thirteen, she has no serious perplexities to cncounter 
until she has reached an age of tolerable discretion. 

Max and Veronica are cousins, members of the Lomax family, 
of which some branches are settled in England and some in 
Virginia. The Lomaxes are landed proprietors in both countries, 
and the relation in which the ancestors of the various personages 
of the story stood originally to the different English and 
American estates, is elaborately described in a chapter which, 
in spite of the best endeavours, we have failed to understand, and 
which would be hard work for an experienced conveyancer. 
When the events of the book begin, the greater part of the pro- 
perty has devolved on “ Cousin Lomax,” an old bachelor, a native 
of Virginia, who is spending his last days in England. Max and 
Veronica are dependents of this gentleman, who naturally makes 
up his mind that they shall marry, and carefully fosters a preco- 
cious attachment between them. Veronica goes to school in a 
melancholy state of love-sickness, and perseveres in it till she has 
been “finished.” Max enters the army, and, with an incon- 
stancy truer to human nature, falls in love when he is twenty, 
with a lady a good deal older than himself. He comes home, 
determined to avow his passion, and take the consequences. 
Cousin Lomax is quite ready to disinherit him, but the magnani- 
mous Veronica averts the blow. Max is sent to travel. and soon 
forgets his passion for Lady Ellen Macintyre. On his return he 
finds that Veronica has gone to reside in Virginia, while Cousin 
Lomax is dead, leaving a will behind him. According to its pro- 
visions, Max is to propose to Veronica in a year. If he is ac- 
cepted, he succeeds to all the property; if he is rejected, he 
divides it with Veronica. He wisely determines to unite the 
estates rather than divide them, and with the smallest possible 
delay follows Veronica to Virginia. 

We have stated as much of the plot as is necessary to illustrate 
the main object of the story. On Max’s arrival in Virginia, his 
suit to Veronica places her in a very painful position. If she 
accepts him, she believes that she takes a man who is actuated by 
the most mereenary motives in asking her hand. If she refuses, 
some deplorable consequences follow. Max, as an Englishman 
and an alien, cannot inherit the Virginian estates devised to him, 
and they pass to the next American heir of Cousin Lomax. This 
person, William Williams, is a notoriously cruel master, and 
the property to which he may succeed is stocked with negroes. 
Here we are brought to the moral of Our Cousin Veronica. It is 
a manifesto against Slavery—not at all a violent one—but on 
that account the more telling and the more trustworthy. Though 
the conclusion of the authoress is strongly adverse to the 
“peculiar institution,” she only arrives at it after carefully 
sifting the case popularly made against the slave-owner 
from the falsehoods with which it is largely adulterated. The 
advantages with which she credits the system include almost 
allthat is claimed for it by the Southern proprietors, and by Miss 
Murray, in her recent volumes. The writer of Our Cousin 

Veronica admits that on the vast majority of estates the negroes 
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are kindly and indulgently treated; that more affectionate 
relations connect them with their masters unite any 
other labouring class in the world with its employers; and that 
the toil exacted from them, so far from being excessive, is not 
nearly equal to the ordinary capacity of man for labour. “On 
the whole,” says the writer, “‘ the impression made upon my mind 
was, that in matters of farming, masters and negroes were all 
* trifling’ alike—to use the expression of the country—and that 
the earth brought forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the 
fruit-tree yiel ing fruit after his kind, less in gratitude for 
the assiduities of man than from observance of the laws of 
nature.” But then, on the other hand, over every slave there 
hangs a distinct, unequivocal, appreciable chance that he may fall 
into the hands of a cruel master. Though such masters 
are few in number, and always marked men, there appear 
to be some of them in every district of the South—per. 
sons who are uot perhaps naturally or qaeny cruel, but 
to whose violence there is no limit when they are excited by 
liquor or passion. They are excluded from society; even the 
least scrupulous of their neighbours shun them ; and nobody will, 
if possible, sella negro to them. In Virginia, however, which is 
a“ breeding” State, the excess of negro stock must constantly 
be disposed of by public auction, while, in the newer settlements 
of the South and West, bankruptcy, successions, and the ordi- 
nary contingencies of commercial enterprise, cause gangs of slaves 
to pass with great rapidity from hand to hand. Nobody, there- 
fore, can be prevented from holding as many negroes as he 
pleases; and when the owner does happen to belong to the 
exceptional class, the fate of his dependents is horrible 
indeed. “It is a subject,” says this writer, “ not to be 
talked or thought about.” It may strike one as matter 
of astonishment that the power of oppression enjoyed 
under such circumstances is not limited by fear of interference on 
the part of the rest of the community, especially as the Southern 
proprietary feels acutely the disgrace which is brought upon it by 
its unworthy members. It is true that, in America, public 
opinion rarely confines itself to tacit disapprobation ; but then 
the condemnation, which in ordinary cases would find expression 
in a rope or a tar-barrel, is here shackled by the dread of the 
worst imputation which can be brought against a South- 
erner—that of sympathy with Abolitionism. ‘ Hatred of Aboli- 
tionism,” we are told, “is the strongest passion which actuates 
men in aSlave-State ;” and it is precisely this passion which pro- 
duces the immunity extended to the Legree of Mrs. Stowy and 
the William Williams of our authoress. 

The anxiety of Mrs. Stowe to invest the characters in Unele 
Tom’s Cabin with an interest which the humblest of her readers can 
appreciate, has caused her to throw into the shade one of the worst 
features of the system she condemns. The moral debasement of the 
negroes, though exemplified in ‘* Topsy,” escapes us in our admi- 
ration of the virtues exhibited by other members of the enslaved 
class ; and more than one of Mrs. Stowe’s Continental critics has 
remarked, that there must be something to be said for a state of 
society under which an Uncle Tom is possible. In Ous Cousin 
Veronica, however, the utter deadness of the moral sense in the 
negro is treated as an admitted fact; and the writer seems to 
allow the truth of the slave-owner’s assertion, that though the 
negro is virtually free to practise devotion as be pleases, religion 
hardly ever has any other effect than that of turning his 
savage nature a little askew, never of exalting or redeeming 
it. But we agree with our authoress in believing that the system 
is chargeable with this incapacity for improvement, rather than 
any idiosynerasy of race. Itis the unhappy consequence of the 
position of the Southern planter, that the good he does is nearly as 
mischievous as the evil. He has released the negro, as he perti- 
naciously asserts, from all thought for the morrow, and there- 
fore from all responsibility for the consequences of the acts of 
to-day ; and the result is that Christianity operates on the slave 
just as it would operate on the freeman who should be without 
duties to —- and without an active life to which his prin- 
ciples could be applied. The sap is encouraged to work, but the 
buds are cut off, and the leaf-germs kept down with the knife ; 
what wonder that the tree fructifiesin monstrosities—in absurdities 
rather than moral perfection—in vanity, jealousy, and self-sufli- 
ciency, rather than conscientiousness or self-control ? When, then, 
that which is boasted of is so pernicious, we may be pre 
for the natural consequences of that which is glossed over, or 
softened down, or half-denied. The relation of the sexes, a3 
created by the system of selling slaves to masters resident in 
distant parts of the country, is insisted on in Our Cousin 

Veronica, as a source of unqualified moral angeeetion. “ Look 
around you,” says the heroine; “there is Mary Louisa, who 
waits on you. She has been three times married, and each time 
off the place, and both her first and second husbands have been 
sold away or removed by their masters. Cousin Virginia 
tell you that Mary Louisa didn’t mind it. Is it a woman de- 
graded into not minding things like that, whom you would trust 
to teach your children their first notions of purity, and their first 
lispings of truth?” There is an amusing passage in the earlier 
_ of the book, in which “ Nurse,” the English attendant of 

ax, discovers the bigamous situation of “ Mammy,” the old 
negress who has brought up Veronica :— 
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“ How did your first husband die?” said Nurse. * 
_ moved to Missouri, way down south, an’ took his negroes thar. He offered 
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mas’r to buy me to go ‘long, too, with him, but Miss Edmonia, she didn’t 
want to give me up. So I reckoned I'd best stay with her. Mighty hard 
thing gittin’ real good servants like them you brought up. Jim got 
*nother ole woman ie down thar, I reckon.” 

“ ied again! Did you marry while your husband was living?” cried 
Nurse, in a fit of horror. 

“ Te done gone. Warn’t never comin’ back. Never heerd on him agin,” 
said Mammy. “Yes,I done married Blacksmith after that. We was man 
an’ wife twenty years, I reckon.” a 

“ T thought you called yourself a Christian !” exclaimed Nurse. 

“« Laws! ot am. Done got religion five years sence. Ole missus, she 
thought a deal o’ being pious, an’ taught my boys a mighty heap o’ things. 
One on ’em reads elegant. Wish’t I was back in ole Virginny! I aint no 
*eount here like what I'd be at home. An’ I’d see my chil’ens too, I reckon.” 

Our nurse’s last exclamation had been forced from her by her repression 
of indignation. 

The occurrences of which England is the theatre are sketched 
in Our Cousin Veronica with a vagueness which seems to show 
that the authoress does not feel herself on quite familiar ground; 
indeed, there cannot be much doubt as to the nationality of a 
lady who describes her hero, in all seriousness, as “‘ snarled up in a 
labyrinth of duties.” But the scenes in Virginia are most vividly 

painted. The book, too, is fullof amusing personages. We ex- 
_ tract a portion of the conversation of Mr. Parker, a gentleman 
who has the peculiarity, not uncommon among a certain class of 
Americans, of always replying to a question by asking how it came 
to be put :— 
I began—“ I think there is a boy of yours, Mr. Parker, among the servants 
on this place. He seems very fond of his master.” 

“Oh!..... I reckon—yes! I seen him ploughing corn as I rid up,” 
said Mr. Parker. 

“Did he not recognise you as you t P”? 

“Hey, Miss?” card 

« id ‘ou speak to him, I mean ?” i 

“Well, now—I reckon! May I beg the favour of you, Miss——How has 
that n round to you ?” 

“ Nothing has been told to me,” I said, smiling, “I thought it very likely 
Joe would wish to see his master.” 

“ Well, now,” said Mr. Parker, thoughtfully, “it was that wench Mary 
Louisa, I reckon.” 

Mr. Parker's prose proving as incomprehensible as his poetry, a considerable 
~~ ensued. At the close of it, Mr Parker cpanel ‘te a desperate 

ution. 

“Miss Veronica Lomax ain’t going to do me the favour of coming down to 
h engaged,” said I. “Sh will 

cousin is very much said I. “She will excuse 
her.” Mr. Parker p< his throat, and edged his bw of ose to mine in 
a confidential manner. 

“ Have you much preachin’ in them parts you come from?” said he. 

* * * * * 

He went out to to Joe on the back porch, and cousin Virginia Sapa 
to be é dear,” said she, “he means to court you instead of 
Veronica. . told Len, just now, that there was another young lady stayin 
here, and he reckoned she must be rich, for she had twelve silk gowns. Depe 
upon it he is thinking of you on Joe’s recommendation.” 

“He is the oddest man I ever saw,” said I. “ Does he take me for a 
Hottentot? He has just asked me if there was much preaching where I 
came from ?” 

“A regular courting question,” said cousin Virginia, laughing—“ a polite 
adaptation of his conversation to a topic supposed to be of interest to a young 
lady. The people in his parts never meet except at church. It is the great 
frolie of the week to go there. They hitch their horses under the trees, and 
have their talk, and do their flirting, and their business before ‘ preaching.’ I 
reckon he thought that is the way you go to church in England, at St. Paul’s.” 


PORTSMOUTH PROTECTED.* 


T= year’s nase before Sebastopol was something more than 
amere contest for superiority between the armies and resources 
of Russia and the Allies. Rival systems of army organization were 
on trial, side by side, in a fair field. Conflicting theories of fortifi- 
cation, and new and old methods of attack and defence, were 
hting out their battles on the same theatre on which the issues 
of peace and war awaited the result of the long conflict. The 
history of the siege has been appealed to by Mr. Ferguson as a 
marked confirmation of the pan viewn on the subject of fortifi- 
cation which he has been vainly endeavouring, for some years, to 
impress upon the Royal Engineers. Sir John Burgoyne has en- 
tered the lists on the other side, in a publication really, though 
not ostensibly, aimed at the civilian who has presumed to teach 
officials whose experience dates as far back as the last century. 
A lively contest, rather dogmatic on the one side and very super- 
cilious on the other, mdm readers of the Times during some 
of the tedious autumn months; and the discussion has now been 
republished by Mr. Ferguson, with some further comments, in a 
Lea which may add something to the ripe experience of 
our Engineer Generals. The immediate subject of the contro- 
versy is the sufficiency of certain defences which the Govern- 
ment has recently erected on the Isle of Wight and the opposite 
shore for the protection of the approach to Portsmouth harbour ; 
but it embraces the much larger question which has been lon 
mooted, of the principles by which the construction of forti- 
fied places should be governed. 
. Every one has heard of the new Ferguson system, and there 
18 a very prevalent notion that the events of the war have sup- 
plied a conclusive test for judging between his proposed innova- 
tions and the method consecrated by the practice of the last two 
centuries. But, except within a comparatively narrow circle, 
re is a ludicrous amount of misconception both as to what 
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the opposing yea are, and what the sieges of the last two years 
have doneto decide the controversy. The question is commonly 
said to be one between earthworks and masonry. Sebastopol and 
Silistria on the one hand, and Kinburn and eaten on the 
other, are supposed to have thrown a new light on the matter, by 

roving the resisting power of mud and the feebleness of stone. 

his is altogether a mistake. Thesuperior strength of earthen 
over stone embankments has been acknowledged ever since the 
power of i was made fully available for purposes of 
attack. The Vauban system, as well as Mr. Ferguson's, is based 
on this foundation, and the supposed new discovery is certainly 
not less than a couple of centuries old. The real issue is stated 
by Mr. Ferguson to be Guns v. Bastions. In other words, the 
question is, whether the defence of a fortress can be best secured 
by an overwhelming direct fire, or by the complicated system of 
salient angles and flanking defences, upon which all modern 
regular citadels are constructed. 

It is rather curious that, in discussing a question of first prin- 
ciples, the primary object of a fortification should have been in 
great measure forgotten. The use of a fortress is to enable a 
garrison, with limited means, to resist as long as possible 
the approaches of a greatly superior investing force. If 
every fortified place along a frontier required to be defended by 
a force equal to the whole attacking army which could be directed 
against it, the defenders would need to have far more men under 
arms than the assailants; and in that case they might dispense with 
walls and earthworks, and beat him in the open field. Except 
in some peculiar positions, of which Sebastopol was one example, 
it will rarely be worth while to erect permanent works for the 
purpose of covering an army, instead of protecting a garrison. 

The first assumption, therefore, in considering different plans 
of defence, is that the defending forces must be very much smaller 
than those employed in the attack. Starting from this point, let 
us consider the means by which the rival systems respectively en- 
deavour to compensate the numerical inferiority of the garrison. 
The first thing to be guarded against is an assault, which the 
besiegers will always be able to deliver with success unless pre- 
vented by insurmountable physical obstacles, or by a crushing 
fire. The most obvious expedient is to dig a ditch in front of the 
work, to fill it if possible with water, and to oppose to those as- 
sailants who may contrive to cross the ditch a wall too steep to be 
ascended without the aid of ladders. If, in addition to this, guns 
are mounted along the rampartbehind the ditch, so as to fire direct 
into an advancing column, an assault will be perilous, but still 
not impossible. The number of pieces to the fire of which the 
besiegers will be exposed, will necessarily be limited by the 
length of the face immediately attacked ; and in the actual pas- 
sage of the ditch and escalade of the wall the troops will be 
able to escape the artillery altogether, and can only be resisted 
by musketry, and at the point of the bayonet. Even without in- 
curring this risk, a sap may be pushed forward in the face of the 
limited direct fire ; and the wall may then be battered till it fills 
the ditch, and forms a bank of debris, up which the besiegers 
can charge into the interior of the enceinte. The established 
system of fortification, however, is a perfect security against these 

angers, so long as the works remain uninjured. Bastions are 
thrown out at intervals, from the faces of which a flanking fire is 
directed along the ditch and across the path of the assailants. 
For every gun which a direct fire would oppose to the assaulting 
party, the faces of the bastions supply ten; and consequently, 
any column attempting to approach the ditch would 
mowed down before it could effect a lodgment. The wall 
or escarp of the ditch is sunk below the level of the ground, 
so as to be safe from the effects of shot until the enem 
succeeds in establishing a battery close upon the edgeof the ditch 
itself. All the ramparts above ground are in general constructed 
of earth, and no serious injury can be done to the lines of defence 
until the flanking fire has been sufficiently subdued to allow the 
sap to be advanced to the glacis. A fortress thus constructed is 
secure from assault so long as its guns remain in position. 

The answer to this plan of defence was discovered almost as 
soon as the defence itself. It was a necessary consequence of the 
zigzag form given to the trace of the works that the prolonga- 
tions of the faces of the bastions must intersect, at no very great 
distance, the lines of the besiegers. At these points of intersec- 
tion dismounting batteries are constructed, to enfilade and destroy 
the armament of the bastions. A number of guns, placed one 
behind another in the line of fire, are overthrown by a battery of 
moderate power, with the same facility with which a whole covey 
of partridges in a furrow is knocked over by a ——s sports- 
man. ‘When the cross fire of the defenders has been subdued in 
this way, there is nothing to prevent the sap from being pushed 
forward to the glacis, when breaching batteries soon demolish 
the ramparts, and make a practicable breach in the lines. The 
whole advantage of the elaborate system which we have 
briefly described is, therefore, the delay which is occasioned to 
the attacking army by the necessity of first dismounting the 

ns upon the bastions. Time, however, is gained ; and, accord- 
ing to the received maxims, this is all which can be done by any 
system of fortification. So completely has the attack established 
its superiority in theory over the defence, that it is laid down in 
the books that, in the absence of any special advantages of posi- 
tion, a besieged place must fall, at the latest, after thirty-six days 
of regular operations. 

Mr. Ferguson professes to be able, by his new system, to 
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declare to be unattainable. He abandons altogether the attempt 
to establish a cross fire by salients and bastions subject to be 
enfiladed by the batteries of the attack. He is not very rigid as 
to the form of his work, but takes the circle as the type, the dis- 
tinctive feature of the scheme being to — an approximately 
flat front and a direct fire to the approaches of the enemy. As 
we have already observed, the direct fire of a single line of guns 
is not sufficient to check the progress of the trenches, nor, when 
they are sufficiently advanced, to prevent a successful assault. It 
was this cireumstance which led to the invention of the Vauban 
system, and Mr. Ferguson admits the difficulty, but deals with 
it in a totally different way. Instead of a single line, he raises 
terrace above terrace of direct batteries, until he has secured an 
amount of fire as destructive to an attacking party, and as effec- 
tive in destroying their trenches, as the cross-fire of the orthodox 
engineers. ‘The profile of his ramparts in consequence rises to a 
considerable height ; but as no material but earth is employed, 
this exposes the fortress to very little danger, and the same 
operation which raises the series of parapets excavates a ditch 
much deeper and wider than is usually dug in front of modern 
engineering works. He borrows from the rival system to the 
extent of admitting a scarp wall, which, however, is sunk so far 
below the level of the ground as to be effectually secured against 
any fire except from the very edge of the ditch itself. Neither 
does he altogether disdain the use of flanking defences for the ditch 
itself; but these, unlike the regular salients, are placed too low to 
suffer from an enfilading battery. A citadel built on these 
pa armed with a sufficient number of guns, and defended 

y an adequate garrison, might hold its own against almost any 
force for an indefinite time. 

The process of dismounting guns by a direct fire against the 
face of an earthen battery is extremely slow, as the experience of 
Sebastopol fully establishes; and if the garrison are in sufficient 
strength to replace the occasional damage done to the guns or the 
parapets, there is no reason why they and their enemies should 
not go on pounding away at each other without result until their 
supplies of ammunition are exhausted. To prolong a siege to 
that extremity is tantamount to a perpetual defence, for there is 
nothing but the cost to prevent an accumulation of stores, pro- 
visions, and materiel enough to keep the garrison supplied for a 
dozen years. With indefatigable perseverance, Mr. Ferguson has 
occupied himself for years in pressing the adoption of this 
system upon the corps of Royal Engineers. Of course it was in 
vain. His first proposal was that they should admit an essay on 
the subject into one of the volumes of their professional papers. 
Beit the Engineers boasted at least one —— fortress—that 
of professional privilege; and they would as soon have thought 
of wurrendering Portsmouth at discretion to an enemy as of 
allow ing a civilian to force an entrance into their sacred ground. 
Mr. Ferguson however, was not to be baffled ; so he took the field 
by publishing his revolutionary views, and after gaining over a few 
recruits from the camp of routine, he succeeded in bringing his 
opponem\'s to a pitched battle. A discussion was arranged to come 
off at the: United Service Institution, where the innovator was 
met by the whole strength of the professional battalion. Sir 
Charles Pa'sley led the attack, and was supported by the Governor 
of Adiseombe, and other Engineer officers, including the son- 
in-law of Siv John Burgoyne, who came to the conflict armed 
with diagratos prepared in the Ordnance Office itself. The 
controversy wnded by a challenge from Mr. Ferguson to the 
Engineers to ‘produce an attack on paper against one of his forts 
of the same harmless material, which he undertook successfully 
to defend. Tliis was in 1853; but the officers never accepted 
the challenge, and contented themselves for a time with treatin 
the novel sug;zestions with that refined superciliousness which 
too often charasterises the official mind. 

The protracted siege of Sebastopol tempted Sir John Burgoyne 
to throw off his prudent reserve, and he gave to the world a paper 
“On Earthworl:s and the Defence of Sebastopol,” or, as it 
might more accurately be described, ‘On Engineering Ortho- 
doxy.” He lays great stress on the fact that a simple embank- 
ment of earth, without any vertical scarp, is, in fact, a ready 
made breach throughout its length; and he observes, no doubt 
withmuch truth, that;regular works in front of the Malakoff would 
have compelled the French to establish breaching batteries, and 
have greatly delayed the final triumph. All this, however, is 
beside the question, of the rival systems, for the ditch and wall 
are integral parts of both. The truthis, that the Russian works 
before Sebastopoh belonged neither to the old nor the new 
method. In the absence of the usual impediments to an assault, 
they were inferioi: to both, but this was the consequence of their 
having been cons(;ructed in pressing haste and in the face of an 
enemy. In othe:rrespects, they were a skilful adaptation of both 
eee. The supply of guns was almost as prodigal as Mr. 

erguson himself could have wished. The batteries were, like 
his, almost entirely secure from enfilading fire. At the same time, 
the advantage of a flanking fire was secured ; and it was by this 
means that the J2ussians succeeded in repulsing the attack of the 
18th of June, ard our own ultimate attack onthe Redan. They 
had, moreover, «@ garrison whose strength could be increased to 
almost any amount, and an unprecedented supply of material of 
every description. Their defences were repaired as fast as they 
were destroyed ; and it was the tremendous vigour of the final 
assault, rather than the system of the attack, which at length 


‘to be of first-rate importance. 


restore to the defence the superiority which the established rules reduced the stronghold. The siege of Sebastopol, in fact, proves 


| little more than this—that when two nearly equal 


armies are 
opposed, with nearly equal strength of artillery, the victory ma; 
ieee for a long time in the balance. It did not need a ye rd 
tell us this; but when it is admitted, we are not much better able 
than we were before to judge what plan of defence is best suited 
for a moderate garrison against an overwhelming army. Give 
Mr. Ferguson guns enough and men enough to maintain a direct 
fire, equivalent at every point of attack to the flanking fire of a 
regular fortress, and he would doubtless hold out for an indefi. 
nite time ; but this would imply an armament and a supply of 
gunners and labourers much greater than would suffice to hold a 
place defended on the orthodox principle. 

The number of guns and the quantity of ammunition needed 
by his system are requirements which may be met ; but without 
more details than he has yet furnished, it is not easy to determine 
whether the garrison he would demand would come within reason. 
able limits. Possibly the result would be, that, for places of first. 
rate importance, it might be worth while to employas large a force 
as his system would necessitate, but that, for minor positions, it 
would be preferable to economise men, even though the duration 
of the defence might be proportionably reduced. One point he 
does seem to have established—that a position may, by a lavish 
supply of material and a large garrison, be made literally im. 

regnable against the world. This is more than ever entered 
into the ideas of professional men, and the discovery fairly en- 
titled its author to a more candid reception than has 
accorded to him by the magnates of the army. His patriotism 
may find consolation in the reflection that, sooner or later, what- 
ever is sound in his system must be adopted, even by those 
who affect to scorn the civilian’s theory. Those who refuse 
to listen to their own countryman may find themselves compelled 
to adopt his views at second-hand, when foreign countries have 
begun to turn them to account. Meanwhile they will doubtless 
persist, as they have been doing at Portsmouth, in rejecting every 
improvement in the new works of defence on which they may be 
employed. 

It would oceupy too much space to follow Mr. Ferguson in 
his criticisms on the forts erected at Stokes Bay and Cliff End, 
but there is one suggestion mm | indicated which may turn out 

essels cased with iron, however 
unwieldy in navigation, have proved perfectly successful in 
resisting the effects of shot. Why should not the same resource 
be applied to land batteries? The Ferguson terraces might be 
built with iron faces in places where the depth or nature of the 
soil would make a lofty earthen embankment impracticable. A 
similar device might be applied to perfect a fort on the old- 
fashioned plan. A screen of shot-proof iron set up at the salient 
angle of every bastion would go far to neutralize the effect of an 
enfilading fire, and would give permanence as well as complete- 
ness to the bastion system which Mr. Ferguson condemns. 
Whether the use of iron may tend to favour the introduction of 
the new system, or to render any change in the regulated cut- 
line of a fort unnecessary, we feel satisfied that a material which 
can be made absolutely proof against attack must play an im- 
portant part in the construction of future defences. It is, we 
fear, too much to expect that the engineering genius of our army 
will condescend to such an expedient, until its value has been 
proved by the practice of some less prejudiced engineer in the 
service of a foreign power. But if we were to offer a conjecture 
as to the next revolution in the art of defence, we should rather 
expect to see the introduction of iron than the adoption of 
Ferguson circles and direct fire. 


A TERRIBLE STORY.* 


OX the newly-built Pont Neuf, the architectura3 glory of 
Henri IV., the crowd of busy Parisians eagerly watched the 
wonders of a conjuror, Maitre Gonin, whose hatchet face and 
terrible skill were familiar to all. Among the crowd was one 
Eustache Bouteroue, who was considerably startled by the con- 
juror’s declaring to him that his father and mother were dead, 
and that he had been an apprentice for six years to a draper, whose 
daughter he was on the eve of marrying. “So much for the 

ast. Will you know the future? Let me see your hand?” 

ustache presents his hand—the lines on it make the conjuror 
pull a wry face. He calls his monkey to look at it. The monkey 
also makes a wry face. And, indeed, both man and monkey 
read in those lines the distinct announcement of Eustache’s fate, 
which was that he would rise still higher than he had any con- 
ception of. The flattered apprentice slips a crown into the con- 
juror’s hand, asking for change; but the demand must have beer 
uttered in a low tone, for it was not attended to, the conjuror 
pocketing the crown, and in gratitude proceeding to explain the 
meaning of his prophecy. Eustache thought that to rise higher 
would be to become syndic, &c. Notso. He was to rise in 
air—attached to the end of a rope. It will easily be believed 
that Eustache walked home troubled. 

But, after all, a conjuror’s prophecies are only words, and & 
young bride is an indisputable reality. Carpe diem! Eustache 
marries his master’s daughter, succeeds to the business, and 
would be a happy man were it not for an intrusive, obtrusive 


* La Boheme Galante. Par Gérard de Nerval. London: D. Nutt. 
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soldier, a cousin of the wife’s, who makes their house his own. It 
js not enough for him to dine there daily—he has an ugly way 
of calling the wife’s attention to the least favourable details of 
her husband’s physiognomy. In a word, he makes Eustache 
jealous and miserable. A quarrel ensues—a challenge is ac- 
cepted. Eustache, a notorious coward, feels quite puffed up at 
the thought of his gas | an appointment at the Pré aux Cleres, 
and feels like a hero. The next morning, this vapour of vain- 

Jory has melted into thin air, He is far less anxious to show 
fimself on the Pré aux Clerecs; and this mediocre interest be- 
comes absolutely null as the hour of meeting approaches, till at 
last it changes into a determination not to present himself on the 
field. He employs the better part of his valour, and is discreet 
enough to stay at home. While applauding himself for this con- 
duct, he is made uneasy by the appearance of a well-known 
uniform. It is not his rival, but the second of his rival, who calls 
to say that, as he did not make his appearance on the field, it is 
resumed that business detained him. Assuredly, nothing else 
—business it was. Therefore, the meeting is adjourned till to- 
morrow, same place and hour, when it is hoped no business will 
interfere. Eustache accordingly employs the day, first, in 
‘devising means of escape; secondly, in going to Maitre Gonin 
for assistance. 

The conjuror is willing to grant him a charm which shall in- 
fallibly save his life; but the price demanded is one hundred 
crowns, and as that is more than Eustache possesses, he exclaims 
against the exorbitant demand. Besides, after all, the charm 
may ot be what Maitre Gonin says, and Eustache may thus 
lose both fortune and life. This ditliculty is soon settled. Pay- 
ment need be made only after the event. A day is fixed for the 
payment, and Eustache pledges—his hand. Gonin grasps it, 
writes down the day settled for payment, and begins his in- 
cantations. After pouring a few drops from an old phial on 
Eustache’s hand, and muttering some Latin formula, the thing 
is concluded. Eustache feels a sort of electric shock ; his hand 
is numbed; it twists about and thrusts itself out, so that the 
joints crack, and then is calm again as before. And now he 

oes to the Pré aux Cleres, not very sanguine, but not quite so 
de ressed as he had been. His rival, inwardly laughing at the 
ludicrous and ineffectual figure of such an antagonist, determines 
to let him off with a slight scratch. But no sooner have the 
swords crossed than Eustache perceives that his hand masters 
him with a prodigious and spontaneous force. The soldier’s wrist 
issprained in the attempt to parry the first thrust ; and with the 
second, his sword is flying in the air, while that of Eustache 
rushes impetuously on right through the soldier’s body, trans- 
fixing him, like a toad ina magic circle. The seconds fly, leaving 
the dead body on the ground. Eustache flies also—his sole 
thought now being how he shall escape detection. 

For several days the wretched draper never stirred from his 
shop. He lived in constant terror of arrest. A thousand 
gibbets danced before his eyes. In the agony of fear, he went 
to an old patron, a great lawyer, Maitre Chevassant, and to him 
confessed the whole story. Savanah did not give much credit 
to the supernatural part of the affair, but reassured Eustache, 
and promised to do all in his power to avert suspicion from him, 
assuring him that, provided the seconds did not accuse him, he 
might rest in security. Eustache was full of the liveliest grati- 
tude, which expressed itself in ardent protestations as Maitre 
Chevassant bowed him out; when suddenly, in the midst of 
these protestations, these polite bows were interrupted by a 
terrible smack which the charmed hand of Eustache applied to 
the rubicund face of his patron. Aghast at what he had done, 
Eustache threw himself at the feet of the astounded lawyer, 
and piteously demanded forgiveness, vowing that the blow was 
a convulsive movement over which he had had no control, and 
for which he begged pity. Maitre Chevassant compassionatel 
raised him on his legs, and was about to say some gentle mere 
of forgiveness; but no sooner was Eustache once more on his 
legs than the back of his hand came thwack upon the other 
cheek, leaving the mark of all five fingers on it. ‘This was too 
much, Maitre Chevassant ran to the bell, which he pulled 
angrily ; but Eustache pursued him, making the hand come with 
reiterated whacks on the unhappy cheeks of the lawyer; and 
what made the scene more grotesque and unendurable was the 
reiterated excuses and piteous supplications which followed 
every cuff. Eustache culfed and apologized—cuffed and wept— 
cuffed and denied the action of Lis own hand, which ied 
mastered him. The lawyer screamed, stormed, pulled the bell, 
danced round the table and chairs, everywhere pursued by 
Eustache in a madness of cuffing and apologizing. The servants 
rushed in, secured Eustache, whom the lawyer denounced as 
the murderer, and carried him off to prison. 

.‘Tam innocent,” protested Eustache, as the gaoler locked 
him up. _ * Tudiew !” replied that functionary ; “ we never have 
any but innocent men here.” While in prison, he received a visit 
from Maitre Gonin, and he was assuredly not sparing of 
Treproaches ; but Gonin told him that it all came from his not 

ving paid the hundred crowns on the day appointed. No 
sooner was that term expired than the hand ceased to belong to 
him, and became the property of Gonin. How was this? and of 
What use could a hand be? “Gonin explained that the certain 
means of finding the philosopher’s stone was to purchase the 
hand of a dead man before his death. Now, Gonin had pur- 
chased Eustache’s hand, which had been the gage of the benloed 


crowns. No sooner was the term expired than the hand became 
his; and from that moment it conducted itself in a way to 
come speedily into Gonin’s possession. “To-morrow,” he ex- 
plained, “ you will be tried; the day after you will be hanged ; 
and that very evening I shall secure the'long-sought key to infi- 
nite wealth and immortal youth.” 

The day of execution arrived, and a great crowdassembled to see 
Eustache hanged in front of the very house where Maitre Gonin 
lived. Everything went off quietly and orderly. The crowd 
was dispersing, and the drama was over, when Maitre Gonin ap- 
peared at his window; and then, to the horror of the spectators, 
the arm of the dead man was raised, aud the fingers became agi- 
tated like the tail of a dog when its master approaches. The 
crowd pressed round the gibbet, breathless with suspense. 
Strange cries summoned the executioner, who felt the feet, but 
declared that no pulse beat. He opened un artery, but no blood 
flowed ; the man was certainly y oe nae still the arm and hand 
continued their strange movements! The executioner got upon 
the shoulders of the corpse, but the hand came with a fearful 
blow upon his face, and he, swearing a round oath, took a la 
knife from his pocket and severed the hand from the arm. It 
made one bound, and fell among the crowd. Every one pressed 
back in horror, and in the clear space thus left, it crawled along 
the ground, reached the house in which Gonin lived, climbed up 
the walls like a crab, and thus reached the window where its 
master awaited it. 

Such, in brief, is one of the stories, and the best told, in the 
volume on our table. Instead of criticising the book, we have 
thought it better to introduce it to the reader by a sample. There 
is nothing else so striking in the volume, but there are several 
characteristic pe by Gérard de Nerval, who, always some- 
what “ cracked,” destroyed himself last 5 ear in a fit of insanity. 


SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS.* 


—o in the existing state of society is more curious 
than the new phase which the controversy between those 
who are and those who are not Christians has assumed. In the 
last century, one of the main characteristics of the Christian 
— was their constant and most reasonable demand that 
the subjects in debate between themselves and their antagonists 
should be treated with the gravity which befits discussions upon 
the most important of all conceivable subjects. One of the 
strongest arguments against the school of Voltaire and his English 
disciples was their constant use of the argumentum ad ridiculum. 
We lene changed this, amongst other habits of our ancestors. 
Nearly twenty years ago, a traveller in America described a 

ublie controversy between a Christian minister and Mr. Owen, 
in which the clergyman kept his audience in a constant roar of 
laughter, to the Secsssfitate of the Socialist. Something like 
this has been of late years occurring in England. Theologians 
have descended into all sorts of popular arenas, and have done 
battle with the various tenants of Doubting Castle in a fashion 
which would have greatly astonished the last generation. If 
one is to trust disputants of this order, scepticism is confined to 
a few silly, visionary people, quite unfit for the common business 
of life, and quite overmatched by their antagonists in the use of 
the rough-and-ready weapons of modern intellectual war- 
fare. Dr. Cumming, Mr. Binney, or such writers as Dr. 
Vaughan, are quite prepared to turn anybody inside out, to 
cover him with ridicule (not of a very choice kind), and make 
him the butt of inextinguishable laughter, if he does not 
belong to some one or other of the recognised Christian 
bodies. It is a sight which we know affords immense satis- 
faction to a large portion of the public. It is one which we 
cannot see without deeper pain than we care to express in these 
columns. In proportion to the depth of our conviction of the 
vital importance of the Christian faith to the very existence of 
human society, is our wish that the controversies relating to its 
foundations should be discussed with judicial dignity and impar- 
tiality. It is a great scandal that any of the heat of personal 
contests should be permitted to enter into the advocacy of so 
holy a cause. Nothing gives a greater handle to the enemies of 
Christianity than depreciation of sceptics as such. Taunts, and 
mockery, and party spirit are not fit weapons for the defenders 
of Christian truth. Even the follies and weaknesses with 
which the enemies of Christianity may be justly charge- 
able should be dealt with with tenderness and generosity, 
upon exactly the same principle upon which a well-bred man will 

ass over a gaucherie in an enemy for which he would rally his 
friend. Above all, weak and dishonest defences of Christian 
doctrines should be avoided, for otherwise people will be apt to 
think that, because they have silenced a self-elected champion 
of the Christian faith, they have freed themselves from its 
obligations. 

These considerations have induced us to notice a Lecture on 
The Credulities of Scepticism, lately delivered by Dr. Vaughan, 
at Exeter Hall, to the Christian Young Men’s Association. 
It appears to us to be one of the weakest defences of an excellent 
cause that we have ever met with, and as such we think that 
t cannot be too strongly disavowed by all who approve of Dr. 
Vaughan’s objects. We disagree with the whole lecture, from 


* The Credulities of Scepticism. A Lecture. By the Rev. Robert Vaughan, 
D.D. London; 1855. 
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the paradoxical title to the somewhat boastful conclusion. Its 
object is to show that “there is much in modern scepticism, 
which lies open to censure, on the ground” that those who en- 
tertain it are “ more credulous, in order to being doubters, than 
they needed to have been in order to being iolewenn” There 
may, Dr. Vaughan thinks, be honest doubters, but many doubt, 
or affect to doubt from mere vanity, and the lecturer's object is 
to show them how much there is in modern unbelief which is 
“unmanly as well as unchristian.” Dr. Vaughan takes his first 
illustration of this from “ philosophical scepticism,” by which, 
he means the ‘‘ tendency which so judges, concerning the means 
by which we attain to our knowledge, as to affirm that there is 
no. certainty in that knowledge.” He thus describes its princi- 
pal characteristics :— 

The great point in the system of the philosophical sceptic, consists in his 
denial of the existence of matter—that is, of the substans, or essence sup- 
am to underlie all material phenomena. The Christian philosopher is chal- 
enged to prove the existence of this substance or essence, of which all the 
properties of matter are said to be attributes. But such proof is not possible 
—certainly not in the form demanded. What it is we do not know—cannot 
know; but that it is, is the belief of all men, by the force of an intuition com- 
mon to our nature. The sceptic, however, while he knows that it is utterly 
beyond his power to prove that this substans does not exist, is credulous 
enough to believe that the faith in its existence, which comes as a law of 
nature upon all men, is a falsehood. It is easier to him to suppose that all 
mankind have been made to believe a lie, than that they are made so as to 
believe a truth! 

Dr. Vaughan has so many undoubted titles to respect, that we 
are quite surprised to see him put forward so absurd a misstate- 
ment of his antagonist’s case, and such an utterly inconsequent 
answer to it. Does Dr. Vaughan seriously mean that Bishop 
Berkeley was not a Christian? Does he think that all Christian 
eeeenenets are bound to believe in ‘‘a swhstans or essence” un- 

erlying “‘ all material phenomena?” Is no man a Christian un- 
less he supposes that, after you have deprived a sheet of paper of 
colour, form, weight, and all its other properties, the essence of 
the paper still remains? We fear that in that case there are very 
few Christians left in the world, and perhaps no Christian philoso- 
phers at all. We supposed—without considering ourselves sceptics 
—that everyone now believed that matter was nothing else than an 
aggregate of certain qualities. If we find hardness, smoothness, 
colour, weight, and shape, combined in a certain manner, we call 
the compound marble; and if we find them compounded in another 
manner, we call it glass, without resorting to any mysterious 
essence of marble or glass connecting together the different qua- 
lities. It is simply false in fact to say that “all men,” by the 
force “of an intuition common to our nature,” believe in the 
existence of such an essence. Most people have no opinion at 
all about the subject ; a very large proportion of mankind would 
be quite incapable of forming any opinion if they tried ; and of 
those who have formed an opinion, hardly any, in the present day 
at least, agree with Dr. Vaughan. But Dr. Vaughan asserts 
that sceptics are credulous because they believe (which they do 
not) that all mankind are mistaken (upon a subject on which they 
have noopinion). He says, all mankind put a particular meaning 
upon the word“ matter.” His (totally imaginary) sceptiewould say, 
if he might speak for himself, ‘ Hardly anybody thinks about the 

uestion at all, and very few even understand your meaning.” 

r. Vaughan retorts, ‘‘ What a credulous fellow you must be, to 
believe that all the world are mistaken.” He quite overlooks the 
fact that the “ seeptic” joins issue not only upon the truth of the 
opinion, but also upon the general belief of mankind. The case 
to be met is that the beliefin any substans or essence is an obscure 
metaphysical inference, and not a matter of “ intuition” at all. 

There is something exquisitely clumsy in an argument which 
in one sentence inveighs against anybody who distrusts his 
senses, and in the next makes it an article of faith to believe in 
the existence of a material thing which can neither be touched, 
tasted, smelt, heard, nor seen. Yet Dr. Vaughan falls into this 
error in his refutation of the “sceptic.” That convenient per- 
sonage is made to suppose that, as “‘men do not all see or taste 
alike, do not think or feel alike, do not all reason alike,” “ where 
the diversities are so great, the error must be great ; and who 
is to tell when the influences which do so often lead us astray do 
not lead us astray ?” To “sucha man” Dr. Vaughan feels that he 
has a right to say, “‘ Of course, then, when your senses tell you that 
it is midday, and not midnight, you do not believe them?” We 
never yet knew any human being, not even Dr. Vaughan himself, 
who was not “such a man.” The question “ When do m 

senses, when does my reason, tend to toad me astray ?’’—whic 

he supposes is only asked by his béte noir—* the sceptic,” is in 
fact asked and answered by all mankind all day long. Dr. 
Vaughan answers it as often as he sees a straight stick bent in 
the water, or refrains from putting out his hand to touch some- 
thing beyond his reach. Not to mention that it was this very 
question which led Newton to discover the law of gravitation, 
and which lies at the bottom of all experimental philosophy, 
we are constantly correcting the information aahved from one 
sense by other information derived from the same or other 
senses. When my eyes show me certain colours disposed in a 
certain order, I do not at once conclude that I see a man’s face. 
I look to see whether there are not other colours surrounding it 
which will show me that I am only looking at a picture. I do 
not immediately conclude that it is night because it is dark, but I 
look at the hands of my watch or at the position of the sun. 
No one ever acts upon the information of his senses. What we 
really act upon is our own mental inference from their operation. 


No man’s senses ever tell him that it is mid-day or midnight, 
His eyes tell him that it is light or dark, his ears tell him t 
the strect is noisy or quiet, his nerves tell him that the air js 
bracing or relaxing, and from these and many other circumstances 
he infers the time of the day. Suppose, however, that a man’s 
senses did tell him that it was mid-day, and that he had not 
entire confidence in the truth of their information, would jt 
follow that he “ would go upon ’Change as often at midnight as 
at mid-day ?” or, “ walk upon the sea as often as on dry land?” 
If Dr. Vaughan will refer to Butler’s Analogy, he will find 
that there is such a thing as probable evidence; and the sceptie 
must have the benefit of it as well as the Christian. If our senses 
lead us right ten times and wrong once, we should certainly 
follow their suggestions, though with some uncertainty as to the 
result. The true inference from Dr. Vaughan’s premises is, not 
that a man would walk on what his senses told him was sea as 
often as on what his senses told him was land, but that, always 
walking on what his senses told him was land, he would sometimes 
find himself in a serape—which we greatly suspect he would, 
unless he corrected the reports of his senses very carefully. 

Philosophical scepticism, Dr. Vaughan dismisses somewhat 
summarily, though we heve dwelt upon his exposition at some 
length because it shows what hasty incorrect thought a man of 
his abilities thinks good enough for Exeter Hall. The 
greater part of the lecture consists of evidence to show that 
in fact credulity and scepticism often go together. This is illus. 
trated by reference to the revelations of Lord Herbert of Cher. 
bury, to those vouchsafed to Davies the Poughkeepsie Seer, 
and to Mr. Atkinson. The worst of this line of argument is 
that it is so easily retorted. There are no religious persons who 
do not believe in the supernatural world; and many religious 

ersons pass from faith in the unseen to credulity. It may have 
te foolish in Lord Herbert to believe that he heard a voice 
from heaven bidding him publish his book, but had Baxter no 
revelations? Did not John Wesley write an account of the 
ghost who rattled his father’s wine bottles? Are ‘ sceptics” the 
only people who have seen visions and dreamed dreams? Was 
Joanna Southeote a sceptic? Was Irving a sceptic? Are the 
Mormonites sceptics? Were the French prophets in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, sceptics? To show 
that some individuals whose opinions you do not agree with 
are credulous, and thence to argue that “much in modem 
unbelief is unmanly as well as unchristian,” is a mere indulgence 
in personalities, and proves nothing at all. If Dr. Vaughan 
could show that there was some connexion in principle between 
credulity and disbelief, and if he could go on to show that, asa 
matter of fact, sceptics are generally credulous, and credulous 
people usually sceptical, he would show something worth proving; 

sie breaks down both in his logic and in his evidence. Thus, 
for example, he contends that, by showing that the world has not 
existed as it is from eternity, it appears that the only alternative 
left to the sceptie is belief in a God or belief in the self-deve- 
lopment of certain elements. The credulous sceptic, he says, 
embraces the latter and the more difficult branch of the alterna- 
tive. If he did, he would be no “ sceptic,” for he would have had 
his questions answered; but does Dr. Vaughan really believe that 
the dilemma which he puts is exhaustive? Is he really ignorant 
that the commonest of all existing forms of infidelity consists in 
the giving up of such questions as altogether insoluble ? Is it 
quite inconceivable that a man should say, I neither know myself, 
nor do I believe that you or that anyone else can tell me, how the 
world was made, or whether it ever was made at all? This is 
the case which the Christian philosopher has to meet, and 
which Butler has met. 

We can assure Dr. Vaughan that we have known, and 
that he may know, a vast number of sceptics who are 
anything but credulous, and who want a deeper answer than 
his Lecture can afford. We have known shrewd men of 
business, well educated, in we many respects well conducted 
—men of honour and men of talent—who had given up. 
attempts whatever to put any interpretation upon theological 
problems, and whose minds were completely vacant upon the 
subject. The fact that this is so, is one of the most terrible facts 
of the day. It cannot be denied, it cannot be evaded ; it must 
be met by our Christian apologists; and to persist in repre 
senting scéptics as a totally insignificant, weak-minded, senti- 
mental, or, at any rate, totally abandoned and sensual class of 
people, is the most foolish, as it is almost the least honest, way 
of treating the subject which can be devised. 

If Dr. Vaughan will set the faith of the Christian Young Men, 
or any other men, on a firm foundation, he will indeed have 
merited infinitely well of his country; but such lectures as this 
seem to us likely to answer no other purpose than that of im 
tating his antagonists, and giving them an easy victory over him, 
which will recoil on the sacred cause which he defends. We wish 
with all our hearts that our Christian advocates would learn not to 
despise their antagonists. Infidelity is neither contemptible nor 
ridiculous. No doubt, many people profess it from mere vanity, 
and many persons have professed and do profess religion from 
hypocrisy, from love of power, or from a thousand other unworthy 
motives. Nothing ismore likely to piqueaman intoa logical unbel 
than a constant refusal to consider him a serious antagonist. We 
confess that we greatly fear the effect of these petits écrits. They 
have an inevitable tendency to harden all theological controver 
sies into party strife, to perplex those who sincerely wish 
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discover the truth, to alienate them from teachers from whom 
they might otherwise learn much, and (which is more serious 
than all) to suggest that the advocate quibbles because he dare 
not go into the merits of his cause. Dr. Vaughan’s pro- 
fessional position as head of one of the dissenting colleges, 
ought to attract the confidence of many persons whose minds 
are exercised upon theological difficulties. We can imagine 
nothing better calculated to repel such confidence than the 
tone of sucha lecture as this—made up, as it is, partly of 
the most palpable sophisms, partly of smart sayings, and 
more or less funny stories at the expense of his adversaries. 
Let us show by all means that the medicines prescribed by those 
who repudiate the gospel are no remedies at all; but do not 
let us insist too much on the fact that those who prescribe them are 
fallible and often foolish men. Very often they are so, but 
such a line of argument lays = those who employ it, not 
only to a crushing tw quoqgue, but aiso to the imputation that 
to humiliate a contemptible antagonist is a pleasanter, as it is a 
far easier, task than to establish truth by Christian philosophy, 
and a reverent handling of that which, even in its worst errors, 
is the Divine handiwork—the mind and reason of man. 


VAGABOND LIFE IN MEXICO.* 


oo any one desire to see the medizval ages resuscitated 
—not ina faint and ghostlike reflection, but as a vivid and 
glowing reality—let him visit the “Great City of the Lake.” 
Everything he sees there will carry him back into that now far- 
off Past when the Church was in its aseendeney—when monks 
and friars formed a far larger portion of the population than 
they have ever done since—when transactions were continual 
taking place which offered rich materials for the § ves | 
comedies, de — y Espada. In the churches and cathedral of 
that city, he will be constantly reminded of the stern enthusiastic 
conquerors whose piety those edifices perpetuate ; and when he 
listens to the Mexican preachers instructing their congregations 
by means of strange wild steries, witticisms, and jests, which some- 
times elicit laughter from the audience, and sermons embellished 
with many a startling metaphor, and pointed with a sometmes ques- 
tionable moral, he will find it difficult to believe that so man 
centuries have elapsed since preaching friars were wont to edify 
their hearers with parables such as those of which the Gesta 
Romanorum consists. Nor will the illusion be destroyed, but 
rather heightened, should the traveller, on leaving the cathedral, 
visit some of the Franciscan convents—buildings which, but for 
their spires and cupolas, have more the appearance of fortresses 
than of peaceful dwellings of cowled monks—and saunter through 
the cloisters into the refectory, or linger in the libraries rich 
in dusty archives, ponderous folios, and paintings by Cabrera. 
The monks he meets with resemble their brethren of three hundred 
years ago—some scarcely ever stirring from their monasteries— 
others frank and jovial boon companions, justifying by their 
lives the verses written five hundred years since upon them by 
the arch-priest of Hita, Don Juan Ruiz :— 
“ Oh, father friar! who can tell 

How much thou dost torment us here ? 

Would I could in thy convent dwell, 

For thou art never there.” 


Others, again, are soldier-priests, with their hands ever on the hilts 
of their swords, marching at the head of their men, and, as was 
the case with the priestly chiefs in the War of Independence, in- 
citing their troops to massacre the Spaniards. Should, moreover, 
our traveller visit Mexico during the Holy Week, he will see the 
very same Autos Sacramenteles enacted which formed the chief 
amusements of the people during the middle ages, and, as is 
sure to be the case with Medievalism transported to a tropical 
climate, carried to a height which was never attained in Europe. 
An extract from M. Ferry’s book will illustrate what we have 
been saying. The scene takes place in an Indian village :— 


In fact, we were about to have produced before us all the scenes of a genuine 
mystery of the middle ages. The Alcalde, seated under a canopy of laurel, 
having gravely listened to the calumnious accusations of the Jews, rose, and 

mounced, in the Indian tongue, the historical sentence of condemnation. 

ha storm of cries and eeted the sentence, that the unfortunate 
lé ro (for it was one of that pm who, for a few réals, was personating 
Christ) seemed to think that the drama was becoming rather too serious. He 
cried out in Spanish :— 

“ Caramba! I think it would have been better had I taken the part of the 
good thief. Senor Alcalde, don’t forget to pay me three réals more for per- 
Sonating the Divine Redeemer !” 

Te. You are a fine fellow!” said the Alcalde, pushing the lépero back, who, 
in violation of all historical truth, took refuge in the tribunal itself. At the 
Same time, one of the soldiers who surrounded the Christ, more faithful to 
his part than the bespattered lépero, struck him a smart blow on the cheek. 
The Iépero could contain himself no longer; he rapped out a fearful oath, 
and struck right and left at his oiutiel persecutors. There was a general 
mélée ; a fierce struggle arose between the actor, who had completely for- 
gotten the spirit of his part, and the Indians, who attacked him with a vigour 
worthy of the agents of Herod. The contest was brought to an end GS a 

i¢ sacrifice on the of the Alcalde, who, to overcome the obstinacy of 
the lépero, promised him six réals more than he was originally entitled to." On 
this condition, the fellow agreed to walk to Calvary, in the midst of the 


s. The him along to the place of execution, dealing him a 


Sometimes they carry these Autos so far that the Judas of the 
tragedy really hangs himself on a tree. These shocking travesties 
* Vagabond Life i ‘exico. 
in that Country. James 


By Gabriel Ferry, for seven years resident 
ood. 1856. 


of holy things are mixed up with observances and rites that savour 
strongly of paganism—such as Indians kneeling ina grove before 
the figure of the Infant Jesus, decorating it with garlands, and 
laying at its feet offerings of flowers and Fruits, A ramble alon, 
the banks of the canal on the approach of the Easter fétes wi 
carry the spectator back to still earlier days—to the celebrations 
and festivals of the Greeks; for then the water will be covered 
with countless boats crowded with people of all ages, with heaps 
of flowers in their laps, some weaving garlands, which every now 
and then they throw from boat to boat, others casting showers 
of rose-buds and jasmine upon the smooth waters. 

But in the city the traveller will behold other scenes than any 
of these. Its many coloured domes, its terraces and grated 
windows, will bring to his recollection some city of the far East, 
whilst, should he enter a court of justice, the pleading of the 
lawyers and the decisions of the Alcaldes—some of whom too 
closely resemble Quevedo's Alguazi}, of whom it was said that 
he ought rather to be called a devil possessed with an alguazil 
than an alguazil possessed with a devil—will remind him of 
the causes tried, and the judgments awarded, by the cadis 
of the Arabian Nights. As he walks along the wide streets, 
and through the noble squares of Mexico, bordered by edifices 
which, through their grand architectural proportions, and the 
air of magnificence which distinguishes them, still render 
Mexico one of the most striking cities in the world, strange 
contrasts and strange scenes will be continually attracting 
his attention. He will see ragged, ruffian-looking, clamorous 
léperos—the descendants, seemingly of Mendoza’s Lazarillo de 
Tormes—and ladies dressed in the latest Parisian fashion, 
radiant with diamonds, lounging in their carriages, besides 
which ride graceful cavaliers on horses with gorgeous trappings. 
Mingling with the crowd, will be seen friars of every order— 
black, white, and grey; and, to complete the picture, native 
Indians gliding along—their soft, gentle smiles strangely con- 
trasting with the severe expression of their eyes—courteous to 
each other, timid, false and cunning as they were in the days of 
Cortes, and hating the Spaniards with a hate too perfect for even 
the lapse of centuries to have any power in softening its intensity. 
But though the Indians have little changed since the time when 
they beheld in Cortes the fulfilment of a prophecy but dimly 
remembered, yet too terrible to be quite forgotten, few traces 
remain of their Aztec city, excepting that the ancient division of it 
into four districts is still retained, and that the streets run near! 
in the same direction as formerly. One of these, called the Col/e 
del Indio Triste, still preserves the memory of other times, and 
owes its name to a statue of an Indian in a sitting posture, and 
with mournful countenance, having been discovered on the site 
of the palace of Montezuma’s father, which stood on the ground 
now occupied by the street. The floating gardens, or Chinampas, 
which gave so fairylike an aspect to the city environs in the days 
of the conquerors, still exist, indeed; but there is little beauty 
about them now, lying as they do for the most part amidst 
melancholy marshes, instead of raising their flowery crowns 
above the surface of the lake. But it is by moonlight that 
Mexico should be seen, if we wish to forget its present in its 

ast. Then indeed it looks like a city of other days, with its 

road silent streets and splendid old buildings, and its guardian 
volcanos looming ghostlike and solemn in the distance. 

The book which we have now before us presents Mexico 
to us, however, under an aspect different from any of those which 
the fascination connected with the very name of the city has 
beguiled us into attempting to delineate. It is, as its name 
imports, a picture of vagabond life in Mexico—a sketch of the 
classes,” which to be more rife there than in 
any other city of the world. M. Ferry’s pages read like a series 
of extracts from Quevedo’s El Gran Tacano (Captain of Thieves), 
or Mateo’s Don Guzman de Alfarache, said to be the most 
perfect portraiture of a rogue that was ever drawn; and it is 
impossible to read the book without being constantly reminded 
of the gusto picaresco stories—novels of low life, as we should 
call them—which are so essential a growth of Spanish soil. 
Léperos and bravos, thieves, lawyers, and jolly monks, Mexican 
soldiers and Jarochos, form the staple of the characters to which 
M. Ferry introduces us. He freely mingles with them all, takes 
part in their wild adventures, and has some romantic story to 
tell of every one of them—too romantic, indeed, to be true, 
except as a type of the kind of life which they portray. Ve 
fearful are these glimpses into Mexican vagabond life, and sad it 
is thus to find Senet the refinements of civilization a festerin 
mass of corruption, which makes a very hell of a place which 
seems well calculated to be an earthly paradise. 

In one of the early chapters of his book, M. Ferry introduces 
us to a wake—an abridged description of which will give the 
reader some faint idea of one of the phases of Mexican vagabond 
life. The wake is held in a house in one of the suburbs. A dank 
cadaverous smell pervades the apartment, in which about twenty 
men and women are assembled, smoking and drinking. Gamblers 
are seated at a table in a corner of the room, quarrelling and 
drunken. In the middle of the chamber, a young child, dead, 
and covered with already dying flowers, is laid out at full length 
on atable. The father, when M. Ferry and his companion, 
Périco the lépero, enter the room, receives them with a face 
radiant with delight, and points, with an air of pride, to the 
numerous guests assembled to celebrate the death of his son. 
The orgies, which had been disturbed for a moment by the 
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entrance of the visitors, are renewed, and rise higher and higher 
till twelve o'clock strikes, when one of the drunken guests rises, 
and cries in a solemn tone—“ It is the hour of the souls in pur- 
gatory: let us pray;” and instantly allthe company, drunken 
men and tattered women, kneel round the flower-covered corpse. 
The prayer comes to an end, gambling commences anew, and the 
spirits of all assembled become more delirious and frantic. 
Wieguted with the strange and horrible scene, Ferry had with- 
drawn into the recess of the window; when the master of the 
house perceiving him, tottered towards him, exclaiming— 

“ One may see, senor, that you despise the society of le like us: 
you don’t m dy you don’t drink, certain po of mblin 

brandy give great relief. Look at me, now! To gratify my friends 
have eaten and drunk what I have and what I haven't ; oa T am happy, 
though I don’t possess a tlaco in the world; and, if ny like, I will play with 
you for my child’s body. It is a stake,” continued he, in a confidential tone, 
‘which is as good as another, for I can let it out, and well too, to some lover 
of a belorio.” 

* Play for the body of your child!” I cried. 

“Why not? That is done every day, everybody hasn’t the os fortune 
to have an angel aloft, and the body of this dear little one brings luck here.” 

M. Ferry gets rid of the brutal-hearted father as.well as he 
can. But before he can escape from this chamber of horrors, a 
dreadful quarrel takes place between two of the men, and in the 
scuffle which ensues, the table on which the dead child is laid is 
overturned; a piercing shriek rises above all the uproar, and the 
bereaved mother throws herself on the child’s remains with a 
cry of intense agony. M. Ferry gains the balcony, and whilst 
he is looking out to see how he can best make his exit, he sees a 
murder committed in the street below, and the bleeding body 
committed to the canal, while the next moment he descries 
Périco riding off with his horse. Without taking leave of any- 
body he rushes out of the room and runs off after the thief. But 
we must refer our readers to the book itself for the remainder of 
the story. 

One oft the most striking and interestingof M. Ferry’s characters 
is Calros, a Jarochos—a name given to the peasants who live on the 
sea-board near Vera Cruz. Their Ferry tells us, bears 
no resemblance whatever to that of the people around them, but 
is more like that of the inhabitants of Andalusia ; and it is very 
generally supposed that they are the descendants of the Gitanos 
of that province. They are impatient of restraint, fond of inde- 
pendence, temperate, frank, and loyal. In person they are strong 
and muscular, and have an air of elegance about them which M. 
Ferry says is in exact harmony with the devotion the Jarocho 
mys to three things—his horse, his sword, and his mistress. 

hey lead the wandering life of the herdsman and horse-dealer, 
aud live contented with a little. Their dialect abounds in words 
of the purest Castilian, interspersed with terms the meaning of 
which it is difficult to discover. Their machese, or sabre, is con- 
stantly in their hands, and they fight on the slightest provoca- 
tion, while a custom resembling the vendetta of Sicily exists 
among them; and it is on the carrying out of this observance 
that the story of Calros the Jarocho, given in M. Ferry’s volume, 
principally turns. 

To complete the resemblance to the pie: ue novels of Spain, 
M. Ferry has a servant, by name Cecilio, who bears no slight 
likeness to the roguish domestics of Rueda’s comedies and Men- 
doza’s Lazarillo—his “round chubby face, with an air at 
once hypocritical and simple,” strongly reminding his master of 
Ambrosio of Lamela in Gil Blas. The parting scene which 
takes place between master and man on the road between Mexico 
and Vera Cruz, is so entertaining that we will endeavour to give 
a short abstract of it. There is a question of wages to be settled 
between the master and the valet, and Cecilio, after some con- 
sideration, exclaims :— 

“ T have hit upon a capital way of settling the business.” 

“ Ah! let me hear it.” 

“I propose to your lordship,” he replied gravely, “to stake your horse 
Storm — the wages which are due to me. As it is impossible for you to 
pay me here, and you see that I am unalterably resolved to go no farther, 
your lordship cannot refuse to assent to my proposition. If your lordship 
wins, we shall be quits, and I shall then have only the honour of Soke serv 
sae for nothing. your lordship loses, I shall have the chesnut horse and the 

‘avour of God.” 

The masterassents; so they alight fromtheirhorses and sitdown, 

face to face, beneath a clump of trees. Cecilio passes the cards:— 


“Your lordship will honour me by dealing them,” said he, with redoubled 


gravity. 

I shuddered, and took the pack with a hand not at all steady. Not to 
prolong my absurd position, I determined that the game should be decided in 
three alburs. Five minutes would then settle the question. .. . I won the 
first albur. Not a frown crossed Cecilio’s face, and for my part, I thought 
that fortune was going to befriend me for once in my life; but I lost the 
second throw. .... 1 shuffled the cards this time with a trembling hand; 
my heart beat. Perhaps I was going to lose the daily companion of five lon 
= Cecilio wiped away the sweat which ran in streams down his forehead. 

uddenly he uttered a ery which pierced to my innermost core. I was just 
turning up the knave of hearts. 

“ You have lost!” cried he. 

At these words, spoken in French, I regarded Cecilio with mute 
surprise. .... To hide my ¢ in, I asked him how he had managed to 
pick up so much French without my knowledge. 

“T have not been behind the chair of your lordship,” he replied, “ ially 
when you dined with your countrymen, without acquiring some of the lan- 

; and as for letting you be acquainted with that fact, I was too wide 
awake. Your lordship from that time would have kept your secrets to your- 
self.” . .. . When the parting moment came, Cecilio appeared to suffer 
considerably. It was natural, in fact, to Ww some emotidn when he was 
leaving a master who had used him kindly. Moved by this token of feeling 
on his part, I showed that I was not without some affection for him. 


“Cecilio, my friend,” I said, “ the horse _ have won from me would haye 
been yours before many days had past. you grieved because you haye 
been the means of taking him from me?” 

Cecilio squeezed a tear. 

“ The truth is,” said he, “I regret seeing your beautiful saddle on the back 
of such a sorry brute ; and I am ashamed at the miserable appointments that 
the horse I have won is provided with; but, if your lordship 1s in the humour 
would it suit you to play for the saddle and bridle ” : 

With this specimen of the quality of M. Ferry’s book we 
must conclude, in the hope that the account we have given of it 
will send to its pages readers not a few, who will find, in the pic. 
turesque adventures and romantic stories that it contains, reve. 
lations of a phase of life of which they may hitherto have known 
but little, and the descriptions of which will be likely to excite in 
them meditations more grave than gay. 


ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS.* 


| has been a complaint of at least two centuries’ standing, that 
Oxford taught her students nothing but Aristotle. In vain was 
the New Organon brought out—Oxford preferred the Old. Carte. 
sianism rose and fell, but got no footing there. A “late Student 
of Christ Church,” John Locke, revolutionized metaphysics ; but 
Oxford clung to her “‘ Mentis Operationes in universum tres,” 
With the revival of study at the beginning of the present cen. 
tury, Aristotle showed signs of life, and Zhe Ethics soon became 
the book of the Oxford schools. ‘The successful candidate for a 
degree might know nothing of philosophy, of mathematics, of 
astronomy, of his country’s history or her law, but he at least 
got up his Ethics. Without defending the exclusion of every 
branch of useful knowledge, we may at least say, that if one 
book, and one only, there was to be, a better selection could not 
have been made than Aristotle’s Eéhics. And under the 
stimulus of competitive honours, the studies soon overflowed 
the narrow bounds originally prescribed to them. Aristotle 
became an introduction to the subject of which he treated, 
and from getting up the text-book the students soon passed 
on to knowing something of that about which the text-book 
spake. We have been assured, on authority on which we can 
rely, that a very considerable knowledge of moral philosophy 
has been acquired by the best of the Oxford men of the last few 


age and that the text of Aristotle himself is now interpreted 


two Moral Philosophy Professors, and a few of the 
Tutors, public or private, in an adequate manner. We 
were desirous of an opportunity of confirming this statement, 
and seeing an edition, with notes, coming from an Oxford 
ones, we took it up with no little curiosity. A ve 
ew pages, however, showed us that we have here no sam 
of Oxford as it is. We are carried back a quarter of a cen- 
tury, to the happy times when we used to wait on our own 
Private Tutor, a B.A. a couple of years our senior, who had just 
got a First, and used to coach us in Aristotle! with great fervour 
of spirit, and inexhaustible ingenuity in getting out of difficul- 
ties. We have surely been asleep a trifle of five-and-twenty 
years, and we awake—not on ‘science grown to more,” but ina 
fair way to disappear altogether. Mr. Jelf must surely have 
turned out of some neglected drawer in his study his old under- 
graduate “ notes,” and sent them off to the printer as they stood. 
In no other way can we account for the prodigious folly of 
printing such a book as this. It is, perhaps, scarcely worth 
while prolonging our notice of it; yet, to spare others the disap- 
pointment we have experienced ourselves, we shall proceed to 
give some idea of what the “ English Notes” are like. 

The author, it may be premised, disclaims any attempt at 
exposition of the matter of the book. He does not profess to ex- 
plain that of which Aristotle writes. The Ethics propound a 
theory of Human Nature of deep significance and high inte- 
rest. A necessary preliminary to the comprehension of the 
bearing of the theory, is to understand the import of the 
terms and propositions in which it is contained, or concealed. 
This latter task, not by any means an easy one, is that to which 
the annotator restricts himself. We are far from finding fault 
with the modesty of his aim. Those who are acquainted with 
the original know that the proper rendering of almost an 
paragraph of it requires much more than an acquaintance wit 
Boeck. If, from mere rendering, we go on to expect a complete 
representation of the sense and scope of the argument, we ma 
affirm that a thorough and exact knowledge of the Physical an 
Metaphysical system of Aristotle is indispensable. ‘Io under- 
take to expound the system, and to undertake to explain the 
text, are two very different things; but the latter cannot be done 
thoroughly by one who does not know the former. Taken 
merely as what it professes to be, a “ guide to an understanding 
of what Aristotle says,” the book before us is the most incom- 
petent and blundering which we have ever happened to look 
into. It is scarcely possible to pick, out of the two hund 
pages of notes, one single — of any rather difficult 

assage which is not marred by error, misconception, or col 

usion of language. 

We take, without selection, the first ten lines :— 

Book I. Chapter I. 1. In this chapter Aristotle is laying down 
definitions or characteristics of the good, preparatory to drawing the 


* Aristotl’s Ethics. With English Notes. By William Edward Jelb 
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conclusion in Chap. IT. that the ré\os wpaxrdy is the dyaGév of man. 
The syllogisms stand thus :— 
1. 8 [sic] wdvra [sic] éplera: is the rayabdv of man. 
ré\os is ob wdvra [sic] épierar. 
is of man. 
2. The &pyor of all other évépyecac is of man. 
mpaxTar is the épyor of all other évépyecat. 
té\os is raya0dv of man. 


Here are almost as many blunders as_ propositions. 
1. Aristotle does not here “lay down” definitions of the good. 
2. He does not “draw a conclusion” in Chap. II. 3. When 
Aristotle reasons, he does not reason in “syllogisms,” but like 
any other rational person. 4. ob mavr’ is not the 
of man. 5. TéAos mpaxrdy is not ob mavr’ édiera. 6. It is ab- 
surd to speak of the épyoy of an évépyesa. 7. The words “the 
Epyov of all other évépyesa is réyabdv of man” are absolute non- 
sense. 

Selection of errors in such a piece of handiwork is out of the 
question. They stare us in the face in every page. They are 
not even confined to the technical terms. ‘The annotator, in his 
preface (page x.), “ warns the student against careless construing 
of Greek words into inadequate English.” By way of example 
to the student whom he so condescendingly warns, he renders (we 
take instances promiscuously), page 1, daiverar “ evidently is.” 
Page 115. dpos, “limit or sphere.” Page 130, xeadiv, “the 
summing up, or the perfection.” Page 207, xpeirrov aird, 
“above and better than their evil state.” Page 209, dueuévn, 
“falling short of.” Page 217, ovveyyus, “coincident.” Page 
218, avrdpkns, “self-contained.” Such as the following are not 
“careless construing,” but mistakes, pure and simple. Page 
208, cvpperpia, “the same common measure.” Page 220, xeyo- 
“sc. from the passions.” Page 221, mporeOévra, “ com- 
mitted to one’s care.” Page 162, dvoixas, “ psychologically.” 
Page 170, e&¢ornxe, “ it has transgressed.” Page 10, xaraBéS8Anv- 
rat, “spent,” “wasted.” Page 97, povadicod dpiOyov, “ number 
proper.” Page 98, elvevexOévra, ** the terms introduced.” Page 
12, komavres, “entertaining.” Page 30, “ we enjoy.” 
Page 6, drodéxerOau, “to listen to the proof,” though page 186, 
drodexdpevor, taking to one another.” 

The having translated a Greek grammar does not preserve us 
from such mere grammatical errors, as ¢. p. 193, tiv 
dvaBodiv éxer, “it admits of a friendly delay.” 

A translator who cannot render expressions like the above, 
which belong to the everyday language of the Greeks, will hardly 
be expected to be able to assign the equivalents of the peculiar 
and technical terms of the system. Accordingly we find, that 
a. and page 64), aloypov is “wrong,” and xaddy “ right ;” 

t (page 117) 7Ocxi és is, “ that right moral state which has 
the intellect worked into it ;” that (page 122) rexvn, “ reflects on 
the properties and laws of the universe ;” that (page 53) BovAnows 
“presents the dya@cv ;” that (page 53) there are three sorts of 
dpefis ; that (page 45) aioOnors, is “a moral sense ;” that (page 
139) giveows, “supplies us with principles ;” and that 
“enables us to apply these principles rightly ;” that (page 153) 
dper? is, shadowy sense of xaddv and alcxpdy,” and so 
on, we might almost say, through the alphabet. 

After all this stumbling at the very threshold, the reader will 
hardly wish to explore the dimmer recesses of the Aristotelian 
labyrinth under such a guide. Indeed, it is characteristic of the 
book that it glides over the difficult and really obscure passages 
with the happy unconsciousness of ignorance. Of the relation 
of the Sixth Book to the Third, of the Seventh to the Tenth, Mr. 
Jelf has no suspicion. We feel something of mournful sentiment, 
when we find in Book VI. the delicate, if not quite consistent, 
fabrie with which its author supplemented the lacuna in the 
Aristotelian Bovdnoxs, torn out by the rude hand of this anno- 
tator, in order to substitute some linsey-wolsey manufacture of 
tus own. Of the treatment of Pleasure in Book VII., he says that 
it is there discussed as a motive cause of human action, while in 
the Tenth Book it is considered in its relation to the end, as if 
resolved to defy not only the whole proprieties of the arrange- 
ment, but the very assertion of the passage before him, mept 
tov moderixiy obros yap tov 
x. t. 4. E. N. Book VII. 11. 

e are glad to find one thing about the book which we can 
commend, and that is the plan of securing a margin for pencil 
notes by printing the duodecimo text in an octavo page. And 
as the notes are printed by themselves at the end, any one can 
convert this into a lecture-room edition by cutting out the 
English notes and throwing them into the fire. They cannot be 
of use to any human being. 


EXAMPLES OF ORNAMENT.* 


BECAUSE we live in an “eclectic age,” as the fashionable 

phrase Tuns—because the decorator has to be up and ready, 
not only with the flounces and furbelows of Louis XV., but 
with the ins and outs of every style which the caprice of the 


* Examples of Ornament ; selected chiefl “ i 
K. ; ly from Works of Art in the 
pme useum of Economic Geology, the Museum of cl Mire Art in 
ar’ —. House, and the New Crystal Palace. Drawn from original 
3 ose} undall. Folio, 24 plates and letter-press. 
: Bell and 1855. 


employer or the coxcombry of the architect happens to put 
into requisition—there is no reason why the art-market should 
be drugged with costly trash, ignorantly thrown together, and 
foisted upon the world in the ee garb of broad margins, 
lithography, plain and coloured, and a smart paper binding. Of 
this description is the slim folio before us—a work we can only 
characterize as a fraud upon the omnivorous appetite of an age 
which wants a “taste,” but does not know what taste to have. 
We should, indeed, have thought it hardly possible, at a time 
when information at least, as distinct from taste, is so generally 
diffused, that twenty-four plates of specimens of every style, 
ranging from Egyptian and Assyrian, and the classical varieties 
to ** Alhambresque,” and Irish, Gothic, Elizabethan, Indian and 
Persian, could here been put together so utterly jejune and 
useless. Such thorough clumsiness as this selection shows, and 
such ignorance as their treatment manifests, are really marvel- 
lous. We have not patience to go through the series ; but a few 
examples will establish our point. The Roman style, ticketed 
“about 200 B.c.,” in the accompanying letter-press, is repre- 
sented in two plates, by three bas reliefs of certainly not an 
earlier date than the Augustan era, and by twelve specimens of 
detail from ceramic fragments found in Britain—singularly well 
done for the style of 200 B.c. ‘ Byzantine” stands to designate 
a few examples of early German Romanesque—a blunder for 
which, to be sure, the lax use of that word by Continental 
writers may furnish some excuse; still we must own a preference, 
where we are to have but one specimen of that style, for the 
Byzantine of Byzantium. But perhaps the most brilliant of all 
the series is the plate of “ English Gothic, from the Eleventh to 
the Fourteenth Centuries.” This is neatly summed up in ten 
specimens; eight of them very common-place mouldings and 
bosses, the two others being small circular windows—stone and 
glass—equally destitute of beauty in their mouldings and of 
variety in their design. One, indeed, is positively ugly, and of 
the fifteenth century. To foist windows into a pattern-book of 
ornament,—and this in illustration of a style where legitimate 
ornament was so superabundant and so easy of access as in the 
Gothie of our own hend—is rather too strong a demand upon 
the public patience. 

The introductory letter-press, due, we suppose, to Mr. J. 
Cundall, is worthy of the illustrations. Ex pede Herculem. 
“ Mixed ornament, as the name implies, is composed of the inven- 
tional and the imitational.” Let us attempt a humble copy of 
this splendid writing—* perfect balderdash, as the name implies, 
is composed of the assumptional and the asinine.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


E CROPOLI §8.— Established by Parliament.— WOKING 
CEMETERY.—The Company also act as undertakers—-FUNERALS PRO- 
VIDED, complete, including private grave, statuary work, and every expense, as 


follows :— 
First Class. Second Class, | Third Class, Fourth Class, 
£21 Os. Od, | £18 Os, Od. £14 0s, Od, £11 Os, 0d, 
And complete without statuary work,— 
Fifth Class, £4. | Sixth Class, £3 5s, 


Apply personally, or by letter to the Secretary, 2, Lancaster-place, Strand, or 
agent of the Company, either of whom will wait oa the parties and undertake 
the arrangements. The train leaves the Westminster Station daily at 11.20, Separate 


waiting rooms, 


DECLARATION OF BONUS. 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
London, January, 1856, 


The Governors and Directors have to announce to the holders of Life Policies, 
effected on the system of Participation in Profits adopted by the Corporation in 
December, 1841, that a Second Septennial Bonus has been declared in respect of the 
surplus realized on that account. Such Bonus attaches to all policies,—etlected sub- 
sequently to 1841 for the whole term of life, on the participating scale of premium,— 
which were subsisting up to the close of the 31st | of December, 1855, and on which 
three or more annual Premiums had then been paid, 

The following Table shows the amount of Reverstonarxy Bonvs added to British 
Policies of fourteen years’ standing, for the sum of £1000 each. 


when made in ion “ 

Assured, 1848. 1355. Addition. 

£ 

30 102 112 214 153 593 
35 106 115 1 158 543 
40 113 121 1°67 
45 121 123 249 1:78 462 
50 135 140 275 196 430 
55 149 154 216 39°9 
60 166 174 340 243 37°2 


Equivalent Reductions have been made in the Annual Premiums payable by those 
persons who preferred that form of bonus. 

The future divisions of Profit will take place every Five Years. 

Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on the same life. 

With a liberal participation in Profits, and other advantages of modern practice, 
this Corporation affords to the Assured the guarantee of an Office safely constituted 
under Royal Charter and a Acts of Parliament, and tested by the experience of 
nearly a Century and a half, 

There is but one older Life Office in existence. 

Fire and Marine Assurances are granted on liberal terms. 

Tables of premiums and other particulars may be obtained at the Chief Office of the 
Corporation, in the Royal —- London, at the Branch Office, No. 29, Pall Mall, 
or the Agents appointed in principal Towns in the United Kingdom. 

JOHN A, HIGHAM, Actuary and Secretary. 
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yet INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 
25, PALL MALL, 


EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL AOT OF PARLIAMENT. 


By the Annual Report for 1853, it appeared that the number of Policies then in force 
was 3434, insuring £1,337,500, and yieldin, | an Income of £55,207. 

At the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, held on 29th November, 1855, it was shown that 
on the 30th June last— 

The Number of Policies in force was . . . . 5356 
The Amount Insured was . . £2,556,902 5s, 2d. 
The Annual Income was . . £108,711 18s, 11d. 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1848 and 1853), adding nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the average to sums assured, and by which a Policy of £1000 issued in 1542 
on a healthy life is now increased to £1 260, 

Profits divided every five years, 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives, at as moderate rates 
as the most recent data will allow. 

Indian Assurances at very moderate rates, and great facilities given to Assurers, 

Invalid lives assured on scientifically constructed tables 

Policies issued free of Stamp duty and every charge but ‘the Premiums. 

Agents wanted for vacant places, 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, may be obtained of 
the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on nee to any of the Society’s Agents in the 
Country. . DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


TO THE GENERAL PRACTITIONERS IN MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND 
MIDWIFERY, IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


YHE SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES earnestly invite the 
attention of their Licentiates to the Bill which has been introduced into the 
House of Commons to alter and amend the laws regulating the Medical Profession. 

The Society have no hesitation in publicly expressing their opinion that the changes 
in the law which are contemplated by this Bill would prove high! detrimental to the 
interests of General Practitioners, that is to say, to the interests of a great majority of 
those who are practising the healing art in this country. 

The Society, therefore, entreat their Lic: entiates to examine the provisions of this 
Bill for themselves, and to form their own opinion of its real scope and object, and 
they caution them, in the meanwhile, against accepting the Bill upon the opinion and 
recommendation of its promoters. 

A prominent feature of the Bill which will not escape attention, is this, than any 
pm who does not actually assume a medical title (such as that of Physician, 

urgeon, or Apothecary) will be at liberty to practise any branch of the profession 
without the necessity of undergoing an examination, or receiving any medical educa- 
tion whatever, C tly, Chemists and Druggists, should the Bill become law, 
will be legally ‘entitled to practise any and every branch of the profession. 


By order of the Society of Apothecaries, 
ROBERT B. UPTON, Clerk to the Society. 


Apothecaries’ Hall, 26th Feb., 1856. 
CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING, 
R. WARREN, OF 9, GREAT COLLEGE STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER, continues, with great success, to d te the ‘ter of Indivi- 
duals from their Handwriting. All persons desirous of testing his Art are invited to 
forward a specimen of their ordinary writing, together with thirteen postage stamps, 
and a mention of their sex and age, to the above address. 


THOMAS RAIKES’S JOURNAL. 
Now ready, Vols. I. and IL., Post 8vo, with Portrait, price 21s. 
PORTION of the JOURNAL kept by THOMAS RATKES, 
Esq., from 1831 to 1847: Comprising Reminiscences of Social and Political Life 
in London and Paris during that Period. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 

ECOND-HAND COPIES OF ‘“*MAUCAULAY’S ENGLAND,” 
Volumes ITT, and IV; Pa Smith's Memoirs ;” “ Westward Ho!” and many 
other Works of the past and present season, are now ON SALE AT MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY, 

Lists of prices for March may be obtained on application. 

CuarLes Epwarp Mupte, 511, New Oxford-street, London, and 
76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


This day is published, in Two Volumes, 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 
ECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILO- 
SOPHY. By W. Arcner Butter, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Dublin. Edited from the Author’s MSS. with Notes. By W 
Herworta Tompson, M.A,, Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor 
Greek in the University ‘of Cambridge. 
Cambridge: and Co,; London: and Datpy. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d, 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE REFORMATION. By Cuartzs Harpwicx, M.A., Fellow of St. Catha- 
rine’s Hall, Divinity Lecturer at King’s College, and Christian ‘Advocate in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 
This is part of a Series of THEOLOGICAL MANUALS now in progress, 
Cambridge: and Co,; London: Bett and Datpy. 


Is published this day, price 1s., boards, post free, 
HE UNSPEAKABLE; an authentic Autobiography. 


“This is an amusing little story."—Britannia, “The characters are well 
individualized; and there is something occasionally in its humour and Dutch painting 
that reminds us of Smollet’s best stories. Its literary merit is high above the average.” 
—The Era, “A number of scenes—some ludicrous, some painful.’"—The Press. 
“ The incidents are highly romantic, and the construction of the story is skilful.” 
Weekly Times, “ An offering of gri titude from the author to Mr. Hunt, of New Bur- 
lington-street, who cured him of the habit of stammering, and whose systema and mode 
of treatment he recommends.”—The Atheneum. “Fully the amount of incident usually 
found in works of pure fiction."—The Court Journal, 


London: Cuarves I, CLarke, 48a, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 


SIMEON’S LIFE.—REDUCED TO 5s, 
Third Edition, in One thick Volume, post 8vo, cloth, with Portrait and Fac-simile. 
EMOIRS OF THE REV. CHARLES SIMEON, M.A., late 
Senior Fellow of King’s College, and Minister of Trinity Church, Cambridge ; ; 
containing his Autobiography, i e with selections from his Writings and Corre- 
spondence, Edited by the Rev. Wittramw Carus, M.A., Fellow and Senior Dean of 
Trinity College, and Minister of Trinity Church, Cambridge. 
London: T. Hatcmarp, 187, Piceadilly, 


TUPPER’S WORKS. 
re RBIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Marri F. Tupper, 
&e, Twenty-second Edition, Feap. cloth, with Portrait, 7s. 
Also, 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION.—TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL 
PHILOSOPHY, The Designs by the first Artists, Small 4to, cloth, gilt leaves, 31s. 6d. 
By the same, 

FROBS ABILITIES: an Aid to Faith. Third Edition. Feap. 

‘ot 
ue It is difficult to convey, by extracts, the charm which is diffused — this little 
book. There is, in the infinite variet, of subject, a continuous line of ht, which 
fixes the attention to its progress, and leaves the mind amused and Peditied” with the 
perusal.”"—Christian Remembrancer. 


London: T, Hatcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, price 1s. 
THAT IS PRE- RAPHAELITISM? By Jony 
A.R.S. 
and Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


This day, 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 
| AND M AXTMS JURISPRUDENCE. 
Joun Q.C., ., Reader on Constitutional La: 
Legal History to the Four Inns of ‘Court 
London: Jomy W. PARKER and Son, West Strand, 


Next week, price 10s. 6d. 
Tes DAISY CHAIN; or, ASPIRATIONS. A Chro- 
nicle, By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” “ Hi 
London: Joun W. Parxszr and Son, 


This day is published, price 6d. 
A MORE WORDS ON EDUCATION BILLS. By Rey, 
F. Cross, A.M., Incumbent of Cheltenham. 
Harcuarp, Piccadilly ; 
Messrs. Szxvey and Co., Fleet-street, and Hanover-street, Hanover-square, 
Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, Post 8vo, 
SCENES IN RUSSIA during a Year's Residence, 
chiefly in the Interior. By Rev. R. Lister Venasuzs, M.A. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. J. BLUNT. 
Now ready, 8vo, 9s. 6d, 
ISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE FIRST THREE 
Gat _— By Rev. J. J. Buunt, late Margaret Professor of Divinity at 


Also, by the same, Fourth Editien, 8vo, 9s. 
UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN THE WRITINGS OF 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, an Argument of their  Veracity : with an 
Appendix containing undesigned Coincidences between the pels, Acts, and 
Josephus, 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WORK BY REV. A. P. STANLEY. 
Now ready, with Coloured Maps and Plans, 8vo, 16s. 


Qu AND PALESTINE; in connexion with their Iistory, 
By Rev, Artuur P, Stanuey, M.A,, Canon of Canterbury. 


Also, by the same Author, 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. With 
Critical Notes and Dissertations, Two Volumes, 8vo, 24s. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. Second 
Woodcuts, 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


A MEMOIR OF BISHOP STANLEY. With his “ Addresses 
and Charges.” Second Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DEAN MILMAN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Vols. IV. to VI., with an ‘Index (completing the Work), 8vo, 42s. 
HISTORY OF L ATIN CHRISTIANITY, including that of 
A. the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. By Henry Hart Mivmay, D.D, 
Dean of St. Paul's, 
*,* Copies of Vols. I. to IIL, may still be had. 


Works by the same Author. 
THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, from the Birth of Christ 
to the Extinction of Paganism in the Roman Empire, 3 vols., 8vo, 36s, 
mr. 


THE CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OF 
— of Christianity. Being the Bampton Lectures, 1827. 


Iv. 
Complete and Collected Edition. 


ith Plates. 3 vols., Fcap. 8v: 


LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE. Edited with Notes, sng and 
Tllustrated by Engravings of Corns, Gems, Starvzs, &c., from the Antique. 
Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 30s, 


vi. 
LIFE OF EDWARD GIBBON, with Selections from his 


Correspondence. With Portrait, 8vo, 9s. 
James Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
HE EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS OF 1848. 


By Enwanp 
S. Esq. Two Volumes, crown 8vo. [Just ready. 


THE POLITICAL LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. bet 
Tuomas Dovustepay, Author of “The Financial History of England,” “The 
Law of Population,” &e, In Two Volumes, 8vo. ual te 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AFTER DARK, W. Author of “ Basil,” 
“ Hide and Seek,” &c. our olumes, 


It 
AMBERHILL. By A. J. Barrowciirre. Two Volumes. 


III. 


MAURICE ELVINGTON: or, One out of Suits with Fortune. 
An Autobiography. Edited by Witrrep East, Three Volumes. Now ready. 
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